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Canco  pushes  Canned  Foods  in 

GREAT  NATION-WIDE  RECIPE  CONTEST 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S-, _ 


#  One  of  the  many  promotion  efforts  of  the  American  Can 
Company  in  the  interest  of  Canners  is  the  sponsoring  of  the 
}J omen's  National  Menu  Recipe  Contest — a  promotion  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  increase  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  but  to 
foster  a  better  appreciation  by  the  housewife  of  the  variety 
of  delicious  dishes  that  can  be  prepared  with  the  canned 
foods  on  her  pantry  shelf. 

This  contest  is  being  sponsored  under  the  auspices  of  the 
omen’s  National  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  which 
for  15  years  has  been  advancing  the  interests  of  women. 
5,()()(),()()0  contest  blanks  will  be  distributed  to  housewives 
tlirough  25,000  grocery  stores,  important  women’s  groups, 
Home  Economists,  and  others.  It  is  expected  that  tens  of 
tliousands  of  women  will  enter. 

Each  entrant  is  required  to  submit  a  complete  menu  of  six 
recipes,  at  least  five  of  which  must  make  use  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  foods.  Sectional  winners  will  be  awarded 
free  trips  to  New  York  and  cash  prizes.  Retailers  will  re¬ 
ceive  duplicate  awards. 
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JUICE 

DRAIN 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 
0  For  tilling  Whole  Tomatoes. 


m  m 

1 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

JV  MAIN  OFFICE 

A  LTI M  O  M  D 


1% 


CLARKSBURG, WVA. 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


WITH  forceful  headline  and  attrac¬ 
tive  illustration  ContinentaPs 
current  Canned  Foods  advertisement 
will  gain  the  attention  of  millions  of 
housewives  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Good  Housekeeping.  And 
iPs  all  in  natural  color,  including  the 
appetizing  Canned  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  pictured  in  the  foreground. 


Thus,  month  after  month.  Continental 
continues  its  crusade  to  make  "Health 
and  Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans”  a  "buy- 
word”  with  consumers. 
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EDITORIALS 


Hold  on — ^If  you  hope  to  preserve  your  sanity 
during  the  next  few  months,  get  a  good  hold 
on  yourself  and  don’t  allow  the  political  spell¬ 
binders  to  befuddle  you.  During  the  next  month  or  so 
the  great  (so-called)  parties  will  hold  their  respective 
Conventions  to  nominate  the  men  whom  they  pick  for 
us  to  vote  for.  It  is  the  great  quadrennial  sop  served 
the  great  public,  to  make  it  believe  that  it  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  in  the  elections,  and  the  men  elected.  At 
times  in  these  Conventions  there  develop  real  battles 
over  the  men  to  be  nominated,  or  selected ;  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  no  part  in  them;  it  is  just  a  battle  between  the 
ward-heeler,  political  gangs,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
dear  public  has  about  as  much  consideration  as  a  poor 
relative  at  a  social  gathering.  In  the  past  they  have 
appointed  (and  later  elected)  mental  nit-wits  because 
they  were  “useable”  by  the  party,  all  of  which  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  worst  of  it  all  is  the  slatering  out  of 
lies  and  half-truths;  mud-slinging  and  character  defa¬ 
mation,  badgering  and  threats  to  industry  during  the 
pre-election  days.  There  is  no  depth  of  depravity  to 
which  the  politicians  will  not  go  to  elect  themselves — 
and  the  public  stands  for  it.  That  is  the  sad  picture 
of  the  whole  thing ;  the  public  is  owned,  body  and  soul, 
by  the  politicians ;  it  is  pulled  and  hauled  and  made  do 
whatever  they  wish ;  taxed  and  robbed  and  cheated  at 
every  turn — and  seems  to  like  it. 

But  don’t  think  that  a  “real  he-man”,  if  sent  to 
Washington,  can  change  this  picture  in  the  least. 
“Teddy”  Roosevelt  was  such,  and  when  he  saw  the 
horde  of  lazy  loafers,  three  and  four  times  as  many  as 
were  needed  to  actually  do  the  work,  he  said,  to  him¬ 
self,  “well,  I  would  not  run  my  business  that  way,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  run  the  Government  business  that 
way,  either.”  But  he  no  sooner  started  to  cut  the 
number  to  a  real  force  of  workers,  than  the  party  out 
in  the  country  roared,  and  he  was  told  not  to  wreck 
their  set-up — and  he  had  to  leave  off.  And  so  will  any 
man  who  goes  there.  That  is  how  much  politics  owns 
the  country,  and  it  makes  no  difference  which  party  is 
in  power.  They  are  all  playing  the  same  game :  one  is 
in  at  bat,  and  the  other  out  in  the  field,  trying  to  get  in, 
and  get  to  bat  themselves. 

So  when  you  see  terrifying  pictures  painted  of  what 
will  be  sure  to  happen — unless  their  man  be  elected — 
just  discount  the  whole  thing  100  per  cent,  and  you 
won’t  be  far  wrong.  Don’t  get  excited  about  a  tax  bill. 
That  is  campaign  material  as  old  as  Hector,  and  never 
fails  to  get  a  rise  out  of  all  of  us.  But  whoever  saw  a 


tax  bill  so  designed  that  it  pleased  anybody?  Every¬ 
body  pays  some  taxes;  probably  nobody  in  full  much 
less  over ;  a  very  small  minority  pays  income  taxes ;  yet 
everybody  should  pay  some.  There  is  only  one  really 
fair  method  of  taxing,  and  that  is  a  sales  tax,  at  the 
final  point  of  sale,  on  everything  bought  or  sold — ^to 
raise  all  taxes  required;  with  no  other  taxes  what¬ 
soever,  for  any  purpose.  As  soon  as  settled  in  its  stride 
that  sales  tax  would  be  very  small ;  would  catch  every¬ 
body,  and  would  be  thoroughly  equable.  But  the 
politicians  could  not  use  it  for  their  own  purposes  as 
they  can  present  forms  of  taxes,  and  so  it  will  never 
be  enacted.  They  will  tell  you  that  it  would  be  hardest 
on  the  poor  man,  etc.  Who  spends  the  more  money, 
the  rich  man  or  poor  man  ? 

This  week  the  industry  came  in  for  some  unwanted 
notoriety,  when  Senator  Dickinson,  of  Iowa,  charged, 
on  the  Senate  floor,  that  20  per  cent  of  the  500,000,000 
cans  of  dog  food  packed  in  the  country  are  eaten  by 
humans,  and  that  President  Roosevelt  is  to  blame  for 
this.  Those  in  position  to  know  branded  this  as  pure 
bunk,  and  worse  than  that,  that  the  political  bunk 
writers  had  prepared  this  “hot-shot”  and  that  the 
Senator  delivered  it  as  his  very  own.  That  is  a  sample 
of  what  you  may  expect:  the  value  of  the  information 
given,  and  the  unreliability  of  the  speaker,  who  may  be 
only  a  pupet  mouthing  what  is  given  him  to  say.  There 
is  a  tremendous  crew  busy  today  writing  speeches  for 
the  political  spellbinders,  and  making  fat  salaries  doing 
it.  The  speakers  who  deliver  these  addresses  make 
statements  which  they  do  not  understand  and  which 
they  could  not  explain  to  save  their  lives.  There  is 
hardly  ever  a  genuine,  off-the-chest  speech  delivered 
during  political  campaigns.  They  are  practically  all 
“canned  speeches,”  written  by  adroit  word  slingers  and 
twisters  who  are  paid  by  the  campaign  committees. 
As  far  as  voicing  the  opinions  of  the  speaker,  they  are 
pure  bunk.  Remember  that,  and  if  you  want  to  have 
some  fun,  organize  a  Hecklers  Society,  and  compel  the 
speaker  to  explain  every  “salient”  point  he  tries  to 
make.  If  they  can  be  stopped  in  their  tracks — and  they 
will  be  if  asked  to  explain — it  will  be  a  blessing  for  the 
whole  country. 

As  Mr.  Phelps  said  at  his  American  Can  Theatre 
Party  in  Chicago,  we  are  not  talking  politics — and  we 
are  not  going  to  talk  politics — we  are  just  anxious  to 
save  your  nerves  from  becoming  frayed  by  the  con¬ 
tradictory  and  unfounded  statements  which  will  fill  the 
air  during  the  coming  months.  Business  men  ought  not 
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to  surrender  the  Government  to  the  politicians;  but 
politics  has  become  so  bedraggled  that  few  self- 
respecting  men  have  the  courage  to  face  the  barrage 
of  mud-slinging  invariably  indulged  in.  Yet  the  most 
important  thing  which  the  citizens  have  to  do;  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  tariff,  as  taxes,  as  the  unemployment 
question,  is  the  uprooting  of  the  present  political 
system ;  its  cleaning  out  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  its 
reorganization  upon  a  sane  basis,  which  means  fully 
60  per  cent  fewer  jobholders,  and  billions  of  dollars 
saved  in  job-making  enterprises.  Will  the  people  do 
it?  No! 

A  GREAT  GAME — It  is  getting  to  be  a  great  game 
this  going  out  among  the  retail  grocers  of  all  kinds,  and 
making  a  quite  thorough  but  polite  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  you  have  not  done  it ;  try  it.  It  is  a  trite  expres¬ 
sion  for  us  to  say  that  consumption  is  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  for  we  have  said  that  for  months,  but  a  lot  of  you 
are  saying  that  we  must  be  wrong,  because  market 
prices  have  not  advanced,  as  they  might  well  have  been 
expected  to  advance,  in  the  face  of  a  scarcity  such  as 
the  statistics  clearly  show.  In  face  of  the  united  buying 
organizations  the  amount  of  the  supply  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  prices !  “Illinois”,  in  his  Chicago  Market,  has 
been  warning  you  for  months  that  “100  buyers  are 
better  than  one  buyer,”  and  it  is  true.  Let  us  put  it 
another  way:  If  the  thousands  of  wholesale,  jobbing, 
institutional  and  other  buyers  were  individually  operat¬ 
ing  today,  as  they  did  years  ago,  prices,  in  face  of  the 
known  cleaned  up  supplies,  would  be  at  least  25  per  cent 
better  for  canners  than  they  are.  Not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  about  it.  Brokers  tell  you  that  they  are  being 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  great  buying  units  which 
take  the  brokerage  for  themselves.  Wholesalers  tell 
you  that  they  must  pay  the  same  low  prices  the  chain 
buyers  pay,  or  they  cannot  compete.  And  it  is  this 
fact  which  levels  off  all  prices,  brings  all  buyers  into 
co-operation,  at  the  lowest  price  of  the  market.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  sign  any  agreements ;  the  great  chains 
are  used  as  bell-horses,  and  all  buyers  follow.  But  that 
is  somewhat  of  a  duplicate  statement,  since  practically 
all  buyers  now  belong  to  some  kind  or  other  of  a  chain, 
or  group  buying  organization,  comprising  anywhere 
from  a  few  hundred  to  thousands  of  retailers,  and  in 
the  wholesale  or  jobbing  field,  a  hundred  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  formerly  separate  and  independent  buyers; 
and  they  are  independent  today — except  in  the  buying, 
which  they  do  as  a  unit.  In  other  words,  the  buyers 
have  ganged  up  against  you,  as  a  producer,  and  that  is 
why  you  are  not  getting  the  prices  you  are  entitled  to. 
Everybody  knows  this  but  nobody  does  anything;  yet 
they  try  to  revive  business.  All  other  producers  are 
similarly  situated;  merchandise  of  all  kinds  is  sold  in 
this  manner;  the  things  which  must  first  be  made  be¬ 
fore  “business”  has  a  chance  to  exist ! 

Get  the  picture  in  your  mind  clearly.  Prime  busi¬ 
ness  means  the  producers;  after  them  come  all  the 
intermediate  business:  the  wholesalers,  the  retailers, 
and  then  the  doctors,  lawyers,  bankers  and  what  not. 
But  first  business  must  produce  the  wealth,  before  any 
of  these  other  “businesses”  can  come  into  existence. 
The  drive  now  is  to  buy  from  the  producers  as  close  to 
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absolute  cost  as  possible,  and  even  better  if  a  little 
under  cost.  Is  it  necessary  to  picture  what  will  happen 
if  the  producers  are  dried  up,  and  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  is  being  attempted  today? 

One  thing  which  the  depression  taught  all  business 
men,  is  that  to  keep  the  wheels  turning,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  continuous,  enough  wages  to  furnish  workers 
with  enough  money  to  buy  the  production  must  be  paid. 
In  other  words,  unless  the  workers  are  able  to  buy  the 
production — have  enough  wages  to  do  so — production 
must  halt,  and  panic  overtake  us.  Or  again:  if  every 
employer  were  paying  good  wages,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  unemployment;  no  idle  mills,  and  no  depression. 

Or  put  it  another  way:  during  the  ’20’s  to  ’29,  too 
much  was  taken  as  profit;  too  much  plowed  back  into 
increased  productive  machinery;  no  thought  whatever 
given  to  keeping  the  buying  public  supplied  with  spend¬ 
ing  money  to  buy  the  factory  production,  in  the  form  of 
generous  wages;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  “jubilee”, 
when  the  going  got  hard,  profits  were  taken  out  of 
labor,  off  the  backs  of  the  laborers,  and  only  as  few  as 
possible  were  employed.  Most  men  now  see  this 
clearly,  but  will  industry  and  business  keep  away  from 
the  same  fatal  error? 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 
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New  Blanching  Procedure  ^ 

hy  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 


Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  Presented  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Pea  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Wednesday  Morning, 

January  22,  1936. 


The  blanching  process  for  peas  has  been  criticized 
on  several  scores.  While  no  one  would  want  to 
contend  that  it  is  without  fault,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  review  the  points  of  criticism.  It  seems  desir¬ 
able,  however,  to  point  out  some  mistaken  ideas  as  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  blanching  process. 

The  bright  green  color  with  which  peas  emerge  from 
the  blancher  tends  to  give  some  a  mistaken  idea.  Some 
regard  this  as  a  fixing  of  the  color  in  the  peas.  There 
is  no  truth  in  this.  Hence,  the  idea  that  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  blanch  will  more  definitely  fix  the  color  is  with¬ 
out  foundation. 

Peas  contain  a  thin  outer  skin  or  shell  which  is 
transparent.  The  space  between  this  skin  and  the 
cotyledons  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  cotyledons,  are 
impregnated  with  air,  or  more  accurately,  with  air 
minus  some  of  its  oxygen  that  has  been  used  by  the  pea. 
The  normal  life  process  of  the  pea  requires  oxygen  for 
the  respiration  process  and  this  air  throughout  the  pea 
is  a  mechanism  to  supply  the  necessary  oxygen.  The 
important  point  to  be  observed  in  this  connection,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  impregnated  air  obscures  the  bright 
green  color  of  the  cotyledons.  If  the  air  is  removed 
from  raw  peas  by  an  adequate  vacuum  while  the  peas 
are  held  under  water  and,  if  the  vacuum  is  then  re¬ 
leased,  the  porous  layer  between  the  skin  and  cotyle¬ 
dons,  and  also  the  cotyledons,  either  collapse  or  become 
impregnated  with  water.  As  a  result,  the  cotyledons 
become  bright  green  just  as  in  blanching  and  this  green 
is  visible  through  the  transparent  skin  just  as  is  the 
case  with  blanched  peas. 

VACUUM  INSTEAD  OF  BLANCH— It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  bright  green  color  noticeable  in 
blanched  peas  may  be  obtained  without  any  hot  water 
treatment — merely  by  subjecting  the  peas  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  vacuum  under  water  and  releasing  the  vacuum 
while  the  peas  are  still  under  water.  Hence,  from  this 
standpoint  alone,  the  present  blanching  process  might 
be  eliminated  by  the  substitution  of  a  vacuum  process. 

There  is  the  feeling  among  some  that  the  toughness 
or  firmness  of  canned  peas  may  be  influenced  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  blanch  either  as  to  time  or  temperature.  With¬ 
in  reasonable  limits  of  the  blanch,  this  idea  is  fal¬ 
lacious.  Probably  3  minutes  and  certainly  5  minutes 
at  temperatures  commonly  employed  in  blanching  peas 
will  accomplish  all  in  this  respect  that  double  this  time 
will  accomplish.  It  is  possible  to  can  peas  without  any 


blanch  and  obtain  the  same  results  with  reference  to 
tenderness  as  with  a  blanch,  assuming  a  proper  control 
of  the  rest  of  the  canning  process. 

The  procedure  to  be  described  herewith  has  been 
arrived  at  after  a  careful  study  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  blanch  and  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
no  other  known  procedure  than  the  blanch.  By  blanch 
is  meant  a  hot  water  treatment  of  the  peas  prior  to 
canning.  Such  a  treatment  is  indispensable  to  obtain 
the  best  flavor  in  canned  peas.  So  far  as  is  now  known 
and  is  possible  from  a  practical  standpoint,  there  is  no 
other  procedure  by  which  this  improvement  in  flavor 
may  be  obtained  than  by  a  hot  water  treatment.  The 
blanch  removes  certain  constituents  that  otherwise  im¬ 
part  an  undesirable  flavor.  The  new  procedure  to  be 
described  is  therefore  suggested  on  the  basis  of  its 
efficiency  in  accomplishing  this  end. 

THE  NEW  PROCEDURE — Briefly  the  procedure  is 
as  follows.  The  peas  are  taken  after  the  usual  wash 
and  grading  that  they  receive  in  the  factory.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  at  this  point  all  broken  peas  and 
free  skins  and  other  foreign  particles,  such  as  pebbles 
and  thistle  buds,  should  be  removed,  because  the  hand¬ 
ling  from  this  point  is  such  that  no  broken  peas  or 
loose  skins  will  result.  At  this  point  might  be  cited  the 
first  advantage  of  the  suggested  procedure.  It  is  far 
easier  to  efficiently  remove  broken  peas,  loose  skins 
and  foreign  particles  from  peas  while  they  are  still  raw 
than  after  they  have  been  softened  by  the  blanch.  If 
all  broken  peas  and  loose  skins  have  been  removed 
there  should  result  a  can  of  peas  devoid  of  them. 

After  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  peas  are  filled 
into  the  cans  in  which  they  are  to  be  canned,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  either  hot  or  cold  water.  The  cans  are  then 
passed  through  an  exhaust  box  which  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  give  the  desired  temperature  and  time  and, 
in  this  manner,  the  amount  of  extraction  may  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Filling  the  cans  with  hot  water  instead  of  cold 
makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  exhaust  by  approxi¬ 
mately  one  minute.  An  exhaust  of  3  or  4  minutes  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  ample.  As  the  can  emerges  from  the 
exhaust  box,  it  is  inverted  and  drained,  then  righted 
and  refilled  with  brine  and  closed.  It  is  then  ready 
for  the  usual  process.  The  advantage  of  filling  a  raw 
product  directly  into  the  can  with  no  necessity  of  again 
handling  it  before  the  can  is  sealed  is  obvious, 
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The  can  is  inverted  automatically  by  a  tipping  ma¬ 
chine  as  the  cans  proceed  down  the  line.  As  each  can 
enters  the  tipper,  it  is  clamped  down  to  its  base  by  an 
arm  which  also  covers  the  can  with  a  screen  of  suitable 
mesh.  The  can  is  then  quickly  turned  upside  down, 
causing  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  thor¬ 
oughly  flush  out  any  particles  of  scum  that  form  when 
raw  peas  are  heated  in  water.  After  allowing  a  very 
few  seconds  for  draining,  the  can  is  righted  and  goes 
back  on  the  line  ready  to  be  brined  and  closed. 

The  above  procedure  has  a  distinct  cleansing  effect, 
both  as  regards  any  foreign  matter  adhering  to  the 
peas,  such  as  vine  juice  or  weed  juice,  and  also  as  re¬ 
gards  bacteria  which  cause  spoilage.  Each  can  of  peas 
receives  its  allotted  portion  of  fresh  water  and  hence 
greater  uniformity  is  possible.  The  first  can  that  goes 
down  the  line  may  be  given  exactly  the  same  treatment 
with  respect  to  the  hot  water  to  which  it  is  subjected 
as  any  can  later  in  the  day  after  any  period  of  opera¬ 
tion.  As  the  water  in  each  can  is  heated  in  the  process, 
its  cleansing  effect  is  increased.  Because  of  this 
cleansing  effect,  the  cold  water  spray  that  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  with  peas  emerging  from  the  blancher  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  A  cold  water  treatment  of  blanched  peas  does 
not  improve  the  quality  and  is  now  necessary  merely 
because  of  the  blanching  process  now  in  use. 

Since  it  is  unnecessary  to  handle  the  peas  after 
blanching  in  such  a  system,  there  is  little  possibility 
for  peas  being  broken  or  loose  skins  showing  up.  This 
is  of  distinct  advantage  because  of  the  greater  mechan¬ 
ical  ease  with  which  broken  peas  may  be  removed  while 
the  peas  are  still  raw.  Since  loose  skins  always  tend 
to  appear  on  the  top  of  the  can  or  dish  into  which  they 
are  poured,  even  one  loose  skin  has  an  unwarranted 
effect  on  the  appearance  of  canned  peas. 

The  several  sizes  of  peas  as  well  as  different  varie¬ 
ties  and  different  qualities  make  it  necessary  for  every 
canner  to  handle  a  rather  large  assortment  each  day. 
It  is  impractical  to  change  from  one  lot  to  another 
except  at  given  intervals.  Each  change  means  a  loss 
of  more  or  less  time  since  the  line  must  be  cleared.  As 
a  result,  small  lots  frequently  must  wait  unduly  until 
their  turn  comes.  These  small  lots  may  be  of  high 
quality  and  the  waiting  is  of  course  detrimental  to  this 
quality.  The  procedure  just  described  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  change  from  one  lot  to  another  with  scarcely 
more  interval  than  is  necessary  to  place  a  can  marker 
in  the  line.  No  time  is  lost  and  no  lot  of  peas  needs 
to  wait  unduly. 

It  would  be  too  optimistic  to  present  this  as  a  blanket 
recommendation  for  a  process  to  be  immediately 
adopted.  It  deserves  further  experimental  study.  It 
is  believed  to  be  worthy  of  anyone's  trial  who  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  it.  The  fundamental  principles 
that  it  involves  seem  so  simple  and  obvious  that  they 
need  no  advocate.  Our  interest  lies  in  these  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  not  the  particular  mechanism 
we  used  to  apply  them.  The  most  readily  available 
and  simple  mechanical  device  to  accomplish  them  was 
employed.  Improvements  along  this  line  are  welcomed 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming. 


RAW  PEA  GRADES 

Committee  Report 

James  M.  Shriver,B.  F.  Shriver  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

Before  Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference 
College  Park,  Maryland,  February  25-26,  1936 

Since  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’ 
Association  a  group  of  canners  and  University  of 
Maryland  men  have  been  considering  the  possibility 
of  developing  work  for  the  coming  season  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  determination  of  grades  for  raw  peas  which 
might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  purchase  from  the  grower. 
This  group  held  a  conference  at  College  Park  in  De¬ 
cember  and  another  in  Baltimore  in  early  January,  at 
which  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  work  out  a 
research  procedure  for  the  coming  pea  season.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  James  M.  Shriver,  Chairman, 
Tri-State  Packers’  Association;  Harry  H.  Nuttle, 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau ;  Leroy  V.  Strasburger,  Stras- 
burger  and  Siegel;  and  S.  B.  Shaw,  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Markets.  The  committee  has  since  met 
and  considered  proposed  plans  of  procedure.  These 
proposals  call  for  study  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Sieve  sizes — The  percentage  of  each  sieve  size,  or 
certain  of  them,  to  be  used  as  an  index  of  quality. 

2.  Amount  of  juice — ^The  amount  of  expressed  juice 
to  be  studied  as  a  measure  of  quality. 

3.  Refractive  index — Refractometer  readings  of  ex¬ 
pressed  juice. 

4.  Brine  separation — Several  strengths  of  brine  to 
be  used  to  separate  the  peas  into  floaters  and  sinkers. 

5.  Yield  records — Definite  areas  of  peas  to  be  har¬ 
vested  from  a  uniform  field  when  the  peas  are  at  the 
following  stages  of  maturity:  (a)  very  young  and  very 
tender,  (b)  young  and  tender,  (c)  starting  to  mature, 
and  (d)  mature. 

Where  feasible  the  separations  and  measurements 
will  be  run  on  the  various  sieve  sizes  and  run-of-the- 
pod  samples,  blanched  and  not  blanched,  and  on  floaters 
and  sinkers  from  the  brine  separation.  Canning  tests 
and  chemical  analyses  will  be  run  parallel  with  the 
above  procedures  as  a  measure  of  quality. 

All  or  a  part  of  this  set-up  will  be  conducted  at  one 
cannery  and  the  Ridgely  Sub-Station  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  at  two  canneries  in  Western  Maryland. 

The  various  tests  will  be  conducted  on  each  har¬ 
vesting  from  the  yield-record  plots.  The  yields  of  the 
various  harvestings,  coupled  with  the  quality  determi¬ 
nations,  should  be  of  some  value  in  determining 
payments. 

As  is  commonly  known  there  is  very  little  available 
information  for  intelligently  buying  peas  on  grades, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  work  will  furnish 
a  satisfactory  basis.  Some  canners  are  buying  on  the 
basis  of  sieve  sizes  and  others  are  planning  to  use 
brine  separation.  In  most  cases  a  fair  basis  of  pay¬ 
ment  has  not  been  worked  out.  It  usually  resolves  into 
a  matter  of  the  canner  contracting  sufficiently  low 
and  then  giving  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
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HANSEN 

PEA  £ 

and 

BEAN  I 

FILLER^^ 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accu¬ 
rately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particu¬ 
larly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  ma¬ 
chines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer  uses  hot  uxiter^  then 
steam  and  tvater  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
«  a  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  fi’om  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


ONE  MAN 

to  Build  a  Stack 
or  Fill  a  Silo 

Using 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  ENSI¬ 
LAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

a  tremendous  saving  in  labor  and  far  better 
work  is  produced. 

Capacity  up  to  12  tons  of  green  vines  per 
hour — greater  capacity  on  more  compact 
materials.  The  discharge  spout  revolves  in 
a  circle,  the  size  of  the  circle  being  changed 
by  inclining  the  spout  to  any  desired  position. 
Changes  can  be  instantly  made  at  the  will  of 
operator.  Constructed  of  the  best  materials  to 
give  long  trouble-free  service. 


IDEAL 

CHAIN 

ADJUSTER 


HAMACHEK  Hamachek/r/^a/ Chain  Ad- 
juster  quickly  adjusts  stret¬ 
ched  chains  to  proper  length, 
CHAIN  materially  prolonging  their 

ADJUSTER  A  expound  lever- 

age  principle  is  used,  with 

which  the  joints  of  open  link,  detachable 
chains  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up 
wear  and  stretch,  thus  making  the  chain  cor¬ 
rect  in  length.  The  moderate  cost  is  quickly 
returned  in  the  avoidance  of  delays  and  the 
saving  of  chains. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


VINERS  and  VINER  FEEDERS 
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Sweet  Corn  Varieties  and  Strains 


L 


by  R.  G.  Rothgeb 

University  of  Maryland 

Before  Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference 
College  Park,  Maryland,  February  25-26,  19S6 


The  first  step  in  the  effort  to  obtain  better  sweet  corn  varieties  Gentleman.  Comparisons  with  Connecticut  strains  favor  the 
for  Maryland  is  the  critical  comparison  of  existing  strains  Maryland  stocks,  the  greatest  improvement  being  in  the  case  of 

and  hybrids  regardless  of  where  or  how  they  were  originated.  Country  Gentleman  where  the  gain  was  over  26  per  cent. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  Maryland,  because  the  bulk  of  our 

seed  is  produced  outside  the  State.  Practically  all  of  this  has  table  II.  Three  year  comparison  of  varieties  and  hybrids  for  tons  per  acre 

been  bred  in  other  areas.  Fortunately,  a  number  of  varieties  of  husked  markeuble  ears  at  College  Park. 


have  a  rather  wide  adaptation,  but  others,  such  as  Crosby  and 
Golden  Bantam,  are  failures  here. 

Maryland  Trials — Three  types  of  field  tests  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  Maryland;  first,  preliminary  field  trials  at  College 
Park;  second,  regional  trials  for  several  locations  in  the  State; 
and,  third,  quality  and  canning  tests,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  H.  B.  Cordner  of  the  Horticultural  Department.  The  latter 
work  is  reported  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

New  material  is  first  placed  in  the  preliminary  trials  at  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  where  detailed  observations  and  records  are  made  of 
its  performance.  Some  stocks  can  be  discarded  after  the  first 
year.  Material  which  survives  several  years  of  preliminary  trial 
is  then  ready  for  regional  and  canning  tests. 

Seed  stocks  are  obtained  from  breeders  and  seedsmen,  many 
being  presented  voluntarily.  The  College  Park  trials  have  been 
conducted  on  a  sandy  loam  soil  of  medium  fertility.  An  excess 
of  seed  has  been  planted  by  hand  in  hills  3%  feet  each  way  and 
later  thinned  to  two  stalks  per  hill.  Planting  has  been  done 
from  May  18  to  May  24.  Each  trial  entry  has  been  planted  in 
four  replicate  plots  of  ten  hills  each.  The  corn  has  been  har¬ 
vested  in  one  picking  at  the  milk  stage,  from  18  to  23  days  after 
approximately  one-half  of  the  plants  had  silked,  depending  upon 
the  variety. 

Trial  Results — Annual  reports  giving  the  records  for  all  trial 
entries  have  been  distributed  in  mimeographed  form.  As  a 
class,  early  or  short  season  varieties  have  not  done  well  at 
College  Park.  Most  of  them  are  susceptible  to  wilt  and  lack 
vigor.  By  pollinating  some  of  these  early  varieties  with  Purdue 
Bantam  (P.  39),  one  of  the  parents  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
breeders  have  obtained  top  crosses  with  considerable  vigor. 

TABLE  I.  Cross  versus  early  variety  for  maturity  and  yield  of  husked  mar¬ 


ketable  ears,  1935. 


Variety  or  Cross 

Days 

Tons 

Dozens 

Spanish  Gold  . 

.  66 

0.24 

198 

Spancross — P39  . 

.  71 

.87 

400 

.  66 

.27 

129 

Suncross — P39  . 

.  73 

.70 

280 

Early  Yellow  Sensation . 

.  73 

.26 

117 

Sencross — P39  . 

.  73 

.91 

400 

.  73 

.66 

312 

Bancross — P39  . 

.  76 

1.08 

443 

Golden  Cross  Bantam . 

.  78 

1.66 

699 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  I  several  such  crosses,  though 
somewhat  later  in  maturity,  more  than  double  the  yields  of  the 
open-pollinated  varieties  from  which  they  arise.  None  of  them, 
however,  equal  the  yield  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  which  is  sev¬ 
eral  days  later. 

In  Table  II  hybrids  which  have  been  on  the  market  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  are  compared  with  open-pollinated  stocks  of  similar 
type.  One  strain  of  Evergreen  has  been  grown  and  selected  in 
Maryland  for  at  least  five  years.  At  present  it  seems  to  be 
showing  up  better  than  similar  material  from  Connecticut.  For 
several  years  the  Maryland  Station  has  cooperated  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Seed  Growers  and  B.  F.  Shriver  Company  to  establish 
locally  adapted  strains  of  Stowells,  Narrow  Grain,  and  Country 


Name 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Ave. 

Per  cent  of 
total  wt. 

Sto well’s  Evergreen  (Md.) . . 

1.47 

2.10 

1.74 

1.77 

65 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  (Conn.) . 

1.66 

1.32 

1.39 

1.42 

48 

Ever.  Hybrid  14x6  (Asgrow) . 

1.71 

1.76 

1.79 

1.76 

66 

Narrow  Grain  Ever.  (Asgrow) . 

1.30 

1.32 

1.36 

1.33 

60 

Hybrid  26x16  (Asgrow) . 

2.13 

2.47 

1.46 

2.02 

67 

Country  Gentleman  (Asgrow) . 

1.67 

1.77 

1.13 

1.49 

64 

Hybrid  24x19  (Asgrow) . 

1.60 

1.94 

1.52 

1.69 

68 

Golden  Bantam  . 

.43 

1.04 

.66 

.71 

44 

Bantam  Evergreen  . 

.89 

1.46 

.97 

1.11 

43 

Top  Cross  Bantam . 

1.48 

1.08 

1.28 

66 

Golden  Cross  Bantam . 

1.64 

1.66 

1.56 

1.69 

62 

Hybrid  14x5  seems  to  be  better  than  the  commercial  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  from  Connecticut  but  no  more  productive  than  the 
adapted  Maryland  strain.  However,  it  is  superior  from  the 
standpoint  of  uniformity  and  ear  shape. 

Hybrid  26x15  definitely  has  outyielded  the  open-pollinated 
variety.  It  has  a  short  tapering  ear,  usually  with  18  or  20 
rows  of  small  kernels. 

Hybrid  24x19  has  given  a  slightly  grreater  tonnage  of  ears 
than  Country  Gentleman.  It  is  uniform,  has  a  big  well-shaped 
ear  with  a  rather  large  cob  which  doesn't  fill  well  under  adverse 
conditions. 

The  strains  of  Bantam  Evergreen  used  in  these  tests  have 
been  neither  productive  nor  of  high  quality.  Top  Cross  Ban¬ 
tams  vary  according  to  their  parentage.  The  better  ones  have 
been  somewhat  below  Golden  Cross  Bantam  in  yield,  but  they 
compare  very  favorably  in  quality. 

Table  III  shows  the  yields  of  several  varieties  and  crosses  in 
regional  tests  in  1935.  Golden  Colonel  is  a  yellow  variety  with 
the  Country  Gentleman  kernel  arrangement.  The  ear  quality 
has  been  good  and  the  yield  about  the  same  as  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  IV,  Golden  Cross  Bantam  has 
performed  rather  consistently  at  College  Park  for  five  years. 
As  a  representative  of  its  type  it  has  no  superior  and  can  be 
recommended  for  both  canning  and  market.  Most  of  its  worm 
damage  has  been  confined  to  the  tips  where  it  can  be  trimmed 
off,  and  the  actual  damage  has  not  been  as  great  as  Stowell’s 
Evergreen. 


TABLE  III.  Tons  of  husked  marketable  ears  at  four  locations  in  1936. 


Name 

West¬ 

minster 

Ridgely 

Belts- 

ville 

(College 

Park 

Ave. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  . 

1.27 

1.68 

1.30 

1.39 

1.39 

Hybrid  14x5  . 

1.44 

1.83 

1.39 

1.79 

1.61 

Narrow  Grain  Evergreen . 

.96 

1.63 

.87 

1.36 

1.18 

Hybrid  26x16  . 

1.00* 

1.66 

1.49 

1.46* 

1.38 

Country  Gentleman  . 

1.13 

1.88 

1.21 

1.13 

1.84 

Hybrid  24x19  . . 

.98* 

1.88 

1.66 

1.62 

1.49 

Golden  Colonel  (Conn.) . 

.81 

1.36 

1.24 

1.20 

1.16 

Golden  Colonel  (West.) . 

.89 

1.94 

1.13 

1.12 

1.27 

Top  Cross  Bantam . 

.68* 

1.13 

.81 

.86 

.86 

Golden  Cross  Bantam....... . 

.99* 

1.78 

1.19 

1.66 

1.88 

*  Harvested  young. 


The  Last  Word  .  .  . 
in  Conveyor  Belting! 


LA  PORTE 

FLEXIBLE 

LONG 

WEARING. 

STEEL 

CONVEYOR 

BELTS 


This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 


Many  of  the  high  yielding  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 
On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Sood  Brmodora  and  Crowmra 

Mooreslown,  New  Jersey 


INVESTIGATE 

the  new  unit  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSURE 

BLANCHERS 

Proven  by 

3  seasons  oF  experimental  Factory 
development  and  one  season - 
1935 -oF 

actual  Cannery  operation. 

Not  just  a  few  hours  operation  but  an  Entire 
Pack  —  every  pound  -  all  sizes  -  ail  grades 
of  Peas  BLANCHED  by  our  system  and  with 
outstanding  Success. 

We  are  now  running  dry  beans  for  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans  just  as  successfully 
as  Green  Peas. 


THE  scon  VINER  CO., 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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TABLE  IV.  Five  year  performance  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  at  College  Park. 


Observation  1931  1932  1933  1934  1935  Ave. 


Half  silk — days  .  60  61  68  67  68  68.8 

Height — inches  .  71  66  69  64  67  67.4 

Plants  dying — Pet .  0.0  1.4  1.7  3.2  7.9  2.8 

Ear  length —inches  .  8.4  7.4  8.0  8.4  8.1 

Tons  per  acre  (total) .  3.14  3.38  3.41  2.78  2.96  3.13 

Marketable — Pet .  61  48  66  63  64.6 

Marketable  ears — doz .  769  770  781  670  699  718 

Marketable  ears  per  plant .  1.4  1.6  1.6  1.2  1.1  1.3 


In  a  rate  of  planting  test  made  on  three  different  dates  in 
1935,  Golden  Cross  Bantam  did  not  make  a  higher  yield  with 
three  plants  per  hill  than  with  two  plants.  The  corn  was  not 
grown  on  fertile  soil,  however,  and  as  can  be  seen  from  Table 
V  the  yields  were  low.  The  May  20  planting  was  handicapped 
further  by  drought  at  a  critical  stage.  Under  more  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  season  the  three-stalk  rate  probably 
would  have  given  the  better  yield. 

TABLE  V.  Effect  of  rate  and  date  of  planting  on  Golden  Cross  Bantam  at 
College  Park,  1936. 


Days  to  Tons  marketable 

Plants  per  hill  (3.6'3c3.6*) _ maturity _ 2 _ 3 

Planted  May  1 .  94  1.27  1.19 

Planted  May  20 . 80  .80  .86 

Planted  June  11 .  76  1.16  1.17 

Average  .  ....  1.08  1.08 

Because  of  short  fodder  and  the  small  size  of  seed.  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  is  apt  to  be  planted  too  thick.  These  limited 
trials  indicate  that  for  canning  purposes  it  should  be  planted 
to  give  about  the  same  stand  as  would  be  proper  for  Evergreen 
on  the  same  land.  Seed  samples  examined  have  varied  from 
2,300  to  3,200  seeds  per  pound.  Six  pounds  of  the  larger  size 
would  more  than  plant  an  acre  at  three  stalks  per  hill,  spaced 
42  inches  each  way.  Each  grower  should  test  out  his  planter 
on  bare  ground  to  determine  the  proper  plates  to  use. 

Time  of  planting  has  a  great  influence  on  the  number  of  days 
required  for  sweet  corn  to  reach  the  canning  stage.  Early 
plantings  require  more  time  to  reach  the  canning  stage  than  do 
plantings  which  utilize  fully  the  warmth  and  sunlight  of  mid¬ 
summer.  Table  V  shows  that  the  May  1  planting  required  94 
days  to  reach  the  canning  stage  while  that  planted  June  11 
required  only  76  days.  The  first  part  of  May  in  1935  was 
cooler  than  normal,  which  of  course  caused  the  first  planting  to 
take  longer  to  mature  than  usual.  Successive  plantings  made 
early  should  be  spaced  at  least  two  weeks  apart  in  order  to 
provide  some  interval  at  harvest  time. 


3.  Contracts — ^Both  sales  contracts  and  contracts 
with  the  grower  are  woefully  weak  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  weakness  of  growers’  contracts  in  sections 
where  raw  products  are  boot-legged  is  clearly  evident. 
Some  canners  are  writing  a  measure  of  damage  into 
their  contracts  which  require  a  heavy  payment  per  acre 
in  case  all  of  the  product  is  not  delivered  to  the 
cannery.  Most  contracts  contain  many  useless  clauses 
which  are  not  meant  to  be  enforced  and  which  should 
be  deleted.  Sales  contracts  often  mean  very  little,  too. 
A  contract  should  be  just  what  the  name  implies,  to 
be  followed  in  all  details,  and  certainly  in  regards  to 
the  price  and  time  of  delivery. 

4.  Daily  sales  reports — Sales  figures  should  be  avail¬ 
able  within  the  industry.  Any  stock  market  quotation 
gives  at  least  the  high,  low,  and  closing  figures,  but 
the  canner  accepts  the  broker’s  statement  of  market 
conditions,  which  is  usually  the  absolute  minimum. 

5.  Acreage — Improved  production  practices  are 
bringing  about  increased  yields  per  acre,  but  very  few 
canners  think  to  reduce  their  acreage.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  canners  to  figure  their  canning  capacities 
in  terms  of  the  average  season.  The  pea  canner  in 
deciding  on  his  acreage  doesn’t  count  on  any  rain  dur¬ 
ing  the  canning  season  and  forgets  about  Sundays, 
and  usually  winds  up  with  sub-standard  peas. 

6.  Canning  practices — Waste  can  be  seen  at  every 
corner  in  most  canneries.  One  canner  last  year  washed 
away  enough  lima  beans  to  run  an  ordinary  size  plant, 
and  it’s  hard  to  find  a  tomato  cannery  where  the  peel¬ 
ing  waste  is  not  excessive.  Peas  are  commonly 
blanched  so  long  that  the  sugars  are  largely  removed. 
Cooling  problems  are  of  course  hooked  up  directly  with 
water  supply.  All  canners  know  the  trouble  but  hate 
to  make  the  initial  investment. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CORN-lts  Future 


CARELESSNESS  IN  CANNING 
PRACTICES 

F.  M.  Shook,  Tri-State  Packers’  Association 

Before  Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference 
College  Park,  Maryland,  February  25-26,  1936 

Much  of  the  carelessness  in  canning  starts  before 
the  actual  canning  procedure.  Some  of  the  important 
pit-falls  of  the  industry  were  discussed  under  the 
following  six  points: 

1.  Weak  financing — Many  canners  do  not  make 
proper  arrangements  for  financial  backing  ahead  of 
the  season’s  work.  This  frequently  has  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  market,  due  to  forced  sales. 

2.  Water  supply — The  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
good  water  is  a  particularly  important  weakness  with 
many  Eastern  canners.  Many  peas  are  improperly 
cooled  because  of  a  deficient  water  supply  and  the  air 
cooling  of  tomatoes  causes  injury  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  in  the  other  canning  operations. 


Francis  S.  Silver,  Wm.  Silver  &  Company, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

Before  Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference 
College  Park,  Maryland,  February  25-26,  1936 

EIGHT-ROW  Golden  Bantam  has  been  packed  principally  in 
Maine,  New  York,  and  Minnesota.  It  has  always  been  highly 
regarded  as  a  table  delicacy  because  of  its  attractive  flavor,  its 
color  and  consequent  “eye  appeal,”  and  its  distinctive  size  and 
shape.  As  soon  as  this  variety  found  its  way  into  cans  it  was 
loudly  acclaimed  by  the  trade  and  the  buying  public.  The  early 
packs  were  quality  items,  and  all  was  crushed  or  cream  style. 
It  commanded  a  premium  of  20c  per  dozen  over  fancy  cream 
style  Crosby,  which  previously  had  been  regarded  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  the  cream  style  pack.  Prior  to  1925  Crosby  represented 
the  bulk  of  the  fancy  corn  produced  in  the  three  above  named 
states,  but  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  it  was  rapidly  supplanted 
in  volume  and  preference  by  Golden  Bantam. 

Because  of  its  popularity  and  profit.  Bantam  soon  became  the 
target  of  competitors  who  failed  to  maintain  the  original  quality 
of  the  early  packers.  Crosses  were  developed  by  seedsmen 
which  outyielded  the  tasty  but  more  delicate  eight-row  Bantam, 
and  because  of  these  better  yields  could  be  bought,  canned,  and 
sold  more  cheaply,  and,  also,  could  be  grown  and  canned  over  a 
wider  area.  These  substitutes  were  packed  in  volume  and  sold 
cheaply.  They  rapidly  drove  the  more  expensive  eight-row 
Bantam  from  the  shelves — and,  likewise,  drove  the  customers 
away  from  yellow  com! 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throushout, 
with  working  paits  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  ft  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company.  Joliet, 
Ulinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  A  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggrs  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  LMluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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The  next  important  step  was  the  breeding  of  hybrids  in  an 
effort  to  develop  an  improved  corn  in  which  the  flavor  and 
tenderness  of  eight-row  Bantam  would  be  retained  while  increas¬ 
ing  the  yields  and  resistance  to  wilt.  Few  of  these  hybrids  had 
wide  adaptability  or  produced  the  superior  quality  which  alone 
would  justify  the  high  seed  cost. 

Two  very  important  things  occurred  about  1930:  first,  the 
development  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  and,  second,  the  phenome¬ 
nal  spread  of  whole-grain  packing.  The  development  of  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  gave  the  canner  for  the  first  time  a  hybrid  com 
of  high  yielding  ability,  fine  quality,  and  wide  adaptability,  and 
which  was  outstandingly  resistant  to  Stewart’s  disease  and  per¬ 
formed  well  in  dry  weather.  This  latter  point  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  Maryland,  especially  in  the  western  and 
northern  sections. 

The  fine  quality  and  high  yield  per  acre  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  enabled  the  canners  of  quality  corn  who  had  heretofore 
featured  eight-row  Bantam  to  pack  a  corn  of  splendid  quality 
at  lower  cost,  and  thereafter  Bantam  became  a  good  15c  seller 
where  before  it  had  been  a  20c,  or  luxury,  item.  Great  strides 
were  made  rapidly  and  consumption  and  production  expanded 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Four  and  a  half  million  cases  were  packed 
in  1934,  a  dry  year  in  the  West,  out  of  a  total  of  11,119,000 
cases,  and  in  1935  the  production  mounted  to  8,475,141  cases. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  items  to  hold  its  opening  price  in  this 
year  of  general  price  declines,  and,  in  the  case  of  whole-grain, 
registered  an  advance  of  from  10c  to  15c  per  dozen. 

The  spread  of  whole-grain  packing  in  the  West  was  due  to 
the  1930  drought  in  the  Tri-State  territory,  which  sent  the  price 
of  Shoe  Peg  soaring  to  $1.87%  per  dozen,  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  two  good  makes  of  whole-grain  cutters.  Two  great 
western  companies  jumped  into  the  packing  of  whole-grain  Ban¬ 
tam  on  a  quantity  basis.  These  and  a  number  of  smaller  com¬ 
panies  are  making  a  business-like  job  of  packing  high  quality 
and  advertising  their  product. 

Since  the  development  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Maryland 
canners  can  pack  good  whole-grain  and  crushed  Bantam.  The 
small  canner  to  succeed  must  do  one  of  two  things,  either  pack 
better  quality  than  the  large  competitors  or  cheapen  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  sell  to  the  chiseling  cash-and-carry  type  of  merchants. 
The  former  course  is  advised. 

The  above  is  a  history  of  yellow  sweet  corn  and  a  picture  of 
the  competitive  set-up  faced  today.  As  to  the  future,  one  man’s 
guess  is  as  good  as  another’s.  The  1936  acreage  will  be  larger. 
If  the  canners  will  pack  high  quality  and  sell  it  intelligently, 
past  growth  and  popularity  may  be  maintained,  but  there  are 
serious  dangers  ahead.  So  watch  your  quality  and  watch  your 
step! 


U.  S.  GRADES  FOR  RAW  CORN 

G.  Frank  Thomas,  Thomas  &  Company, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Before  Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference 
College  Park,  Maryland,  February  25-26,  1936 

Every  canner  appreciates  that  in  order  to  can  good  corn  it 
is  necessary  to  start  with  good  raw  stock.  In  order  to  get  a 
good-quality  raw  product  when  buying  on  the  flat-rate  basis 
there  is  usually  a  continual  fight  between  the  canner  and  grow¬ 
ers.  This  can  be  eliminated  when  buying  on  the  basis  of  grades. 

As  an  experimental  project  with  the  State  Department  of 
Markets  last  year,  all  of  the  corn  delivered  to  the  Adamstown 
and  Gaithersburg  plants  of  Thomas  &  Company  were  graded 
according  to  U.  S.  Grades.  The  Company  did  not  pay  for  the 
product  on  the  basis  of  grades,  but  wished  to  have  the  inspec¬ 
tion  made  to  determine  the  actual  quality  of  the  corn  delivered 
to  each  factory,  with  the  thought  of  possibly  using  this  informa¬ 


tion  as  a  basis  for  determining  a  schedule  of  prices  for  the 
purchase  of  the  product  in  1936. 

State  inspectors  were  located  at  each  factory.  Samples  of 
50  pounds  of  corn  were  taken  from  each  load  delivered.  These 
were  run  through  an  old  discarded  husker,  graded,  and  the 
various  proponents  weighed  and  the  final  figures  expressed  in 
percentages.  In  the  maturity  classification,  class  A  corn  is  in 
the  milky  stage;  class  B,  early  dough;  and  class  C,  late  dough. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  was  grown  at  Adamstown  and  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  at  Gaithersburg.  At  Gaithersburg  the  corn  was 
sorted  on  the  belt  and  the  best  used  for  whole  grain.  The 
remainder  made  extra  standard  cream  style.  The  season  was 
unfavorable  for  high-quality  corn,  and  higher  grades  would  be 
expected  in  a  normal  season. 

The  results  of  the  grading  at  each  factory  and  the  average 
for  the  two  plants  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

GAITHERSBURG  FACTORY,  grading  from  August  2  to  September  20,  1936. 


_ No.  1 _ No.  2 _ Culls _ Husk 

Average  grade  .  49.64%  6.06%  12.44%  32.87% 

Class  A  Class  B  Class  C 

Average  maturity  .  63.13%  37.63%  9.24% 

ADAMSTOWN  FACTORY,  grading  from  August  13  to  August  30,  1936. 

_ No.  1 _ No.  2 _ Culls _ Husk 

Average  grade  .  69.03%  4.61%  6.98%  29.38% 

Class  A  Class  B  Class  C 

Average  maturity  . 63.76%  39.03%  7.22% 

AVERAGE  of  both  factories. 

_ No.  1 _ No.  2 _ Culls _ Husk 

Average  grade  .  63.30%  4.88%  10.31%  31.61% 

Class  A  Class  B  Class  C 

Average  maturity  .  63.39%  38.23%  8.38% 


CUT-OFF  DATA  FOR  SWEET  CORN 
VARIETIES 

H.  B.  CORDNER,  University  of  Maryland 

Before  Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference 

College  Park,  Maryland,  February  25-26,  1936 

Cut-off  weights  have  been  secured  in  our  studies  with  sweet 
com  during  the  past  few  years.  A  uniform  procedure  has  been 
followed  in  these  studies,  wherein  the  field-run  corn  was  gn’aded 
according  to  a  system  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  With  grades  1  and  2  weights  of  four  ear  fractions 
(cut-corn,  husks,  cobs  and  trimmings)  were  secured  and  ex¬ 
pressed  as  percents  of  the  original  weight  of  the  unhusked  ears. 

The  percent  of  cut-corn  has  been  found  to  vary  in  relation  to 
several  factors.  Observations  indicated  that  a  greater  yield  of 
cut-corn  is  secured  when  ears  of  equal  grade  and  maturity  are 
cut  by  hand,  as  for  the  whole  grain  pack,  than  when  the  corn 
is  machine  cut  for  the  cream  style  pack.  The  cut-off  as  secured 
by  the  machine  cream-style  cut  was  found  to  vary  with  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  ears.  The  percent  of  cut  corn  increased  to  a 
maximum  and  then  declined  as  the  corn  passed  through  the  best 
canning  stage. 

In  comparing  the  cut-off  weights  of  grade  1  and  grade  2  ears 
it  is  estimated  that  the  former,  as  an  averagfe,  yields  about  6 
pounds  more  cut  corn  per  hundred  pounds  of  unhusked  ears. 
This  is  equal  to  around  20-25  per  cent  more  cut-off  in  favor  of 
ears  classed  as  grade  No.  1. 

Variety  comparisons  conducted  for  two  years  indicated  that 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Country  Gentleman  and  Top  Cross  Ban¬ 
tam  yielded  the  highest  cut-off,  ranking  in  the  order  named. 
The  three  white  hybrids,  Stowell’s  14x5,  Country  Gentleman 
24x19  and  Narrow  Grain  26x15,  did  not  cut  as  much  corn  per 
ton  as  the  corresponding  open-pollinated  varieties. 
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PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning^  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — “Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”’  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experimeni 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — “Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — “Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — “Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — “Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — “Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — “Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — ^“A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — “Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — “Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — “Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — “Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 


PIPE  BLANCHER 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  PIPE  BLANCHER  was  de- 

signed  and  built  to  fulFill  a  demand  lor  a  Blancher  which  could 
be  sterilized  completely.  The  PIPE  BLANCHER  consists  of: 
a  Blanching  Unit  (as  shown)  with  heat  controls  and  variable 
time  devices;  an  Inlet  Unit  which  re.ceives  food  at  any  point  in 
the  plant;  a  Washing  and  Discharge  Unit  which  thoroughly 
washes  and  discharges  at  any  point  in  the  plant. 

Write  for  full  information, 

>canning\#  machinery 

Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  s  Doe'ller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


JUNE 


29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 
by  E-  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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How  to  Create  Consumer  Demand 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


The  other  day  a  friend  for  many  years  came  to 
me  with  a  statement  that  could  be  made  by  fifty 
or  more  canners.  He  said, 

“You  know  our  brands,  you  are  familiar  with  our  labels, 
there  has  never  been  any  doubt  of  the  quality  we  pack,  our 
prices  are  fair  to  all  classes  of  distributors.  Our  manage¬ 
ment  is  conservative  but  willing  to  start  creating  additional 
consumer  demand  if  they  are  able  to  do  so  without  being 
swept  off  their  feet  by  high  powered  sales  representatives 
of  advertising  agencies.  How  would  you  suggest  we  go  about 
doing  this?” 

Here’s  a  problem  common  to  many  packers.  Over 
the  course  of  the  past  years  they  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  reserve  over  and  above  their  usual  yearly 
requirements  for  plant  expansion  and  up  keep.  They 
enjoy  a  splendid  reputation  for  the  quality  of  goods 
they  market  under  their  factory  labels.  They  are  well 
represented  by  a  number  of  brokers  carefully  super¬ 
vised  by  competent  field  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  willingness  to  engage  in  reasonable  marketing 
expansion  activities.  How  are  they  to  go  about  it. 
Let’s  consider  their  case  as  typical,  let’s  lay  out  a  three 
years’  program  of  merchandising  plans  that  should 
produce  results  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Through  all  our  considerations  of  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  we  see  the  necessity  of  careful  analysis.  First 
of  all  the  canner  seeking  to  increase  consumer  demand 
by  means  of  stepped-up  advertising  and  merchandising 
operations  must  know  -where  his  present  distribution, 
profitable  distribution  lies,  and  also  where  it  should 
center  if  any  changes  are  needed  in  the  plan.  If  a 
canning  factory  is  located  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
country,  New  York  city  and  its  environs  furnishes  all 
the  nece.ssary  outlets  for  complete  distribution,  or  at 
least  should  provide  a  major  part  of  them.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  possibly  New  York  State,  too,  as  well  as 
New  England  may  enter  into  the  picture,  but  the  can¬ 
ner  in  question  should  leave  sales  in  the  middle  west 
to  packers  in  that  section.  In  other  words,  keep  your 
volume  of  sales  as  close  to  your  factory  as  possible. 

A  cherry  canner  in  Michigan  at  once  says  he  must 
sell  his  product  in  San  Francisco  as  all  available  deal¬ 
ers  in  Detroit  and  Chicago  are  already  sold  or  covered 
by  competing  packers.  This  may  be  true,  as  far  as 
specialties  are  concerned,  but  follow  the  suggestion  of 
selling  as  closely  to  your  plant  as  possible  just  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  you  can  and  you’ll  be  surprised  at  how  much 
you  can  accomplish  in  getting  your  goods  to  consum¬ 
ers,  at  a  favorable  price  per  can,  while  others  are  shoot¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to  get  more 


volume.  A  canner  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  be  very  willing  to  offer  even  possible 
support  to  a  worth  while  distributor  in  a  city  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  away,  and  loath  to  give  all  support 
asked  for  to  a  jobber  two  thousand  miles  distant.  In 
laying  out  your  sales  plans  for  a  three  year  period, 
schedule  sales  activities  in  a  widening  circle  about  your 
plant.  You  may  be  some  time  in  arriving  at  the  de¬ 
sired  sales  volume  in  your  own  state  even,  but  the  goal 
is  well  worth  striving  for. 

A  canner  should  next  analyze  his  sales  according  to 
accounts.  After  this  has  been  done  he  will  learn  fifty 
per  cent  or  more  of  his  total  volume  is  going  at  present 
to  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  his  active  customers. 
Next  list  these  customers  in  order  according  to  vol¬ 
ume.  Study  each  account  carefully  in  order  to  learn 
and  know  the  reason  for  your  profitable  sales  to  these 
key  accounts.  From  this  study  you  will  learn  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  applied  to  all  your  selling  in  connection 
with  your  distributors  who  at  present  are  not  giving 
you  the  sales  volume  you  desire.  Having  done  this  you 
have  before  you  a  chart  of  your  distribution  by  geo¬ 
graphical  area  and  customers.  The  chances  are  you 
will  find  some  of  your  leading  ten  customers  are  located 
near  your  plants,  nearer  than  many  others  not  as 
profitable.  This  situation  will  confirm  your  opinion 
that  sales  should  be  developed  nearer  home. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  consider  for  a  time  your 
brands,  labels,  shipping  containers,  office  stationery 
and  other  physical  details  of  your  sales  dress.  Your 
labels  are  the  last  link  between  your  factory  and  the 
consumer.  If  your  competitors  have  brighter,  more 
up  to  date  labels,  you  are  handicapping  your  efforts 
toward  sales  expansion.  If  your  shipping  cases  fail  to 
carry  a  policy  or  brand  message  you  are  losing  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  telling  your  message  effectively  and  your 
expenditures  for  merchandising  will  be  less  effective 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  your  office  sta¬ 
tionery  is  plain,  does  not  stand  out  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  like  material,  your  sales  letters,  your  office  com¬ 
munications  to  customers  will  lack  distinctiveness  and 
your  sales  will  suffer  as  a  consequence.  For  our  pur¬ 
pose  today  we  will  assume  all  the  foregoing  is  Okeh 
and  in  order. 

You  will  next  go  over  the  items  in  your  line  and 
decide  on  the  one  you  will  make  your  leader  in  spite 
of  any  and  all  handicaps.  So  far  you  have  probably 
been  going  along  getting  volume  on  each  item  in  the 
line  according  to  the  season’s  pack,  customer  demand 
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and  the  individual  liking  of  each  salesman  for  some 
particular  label  or  quality  in  the  pack.  Again  analysis 
will  show  you  that  out  of  several  items  you  pack  each 
year  you  receive  the  major  part  of  your  sales  volume 
and  profits  from  a  very  few.  Probably  a  number  might 
be  discontinued  with  actual  profit  to  yourself.  Min¬ 
nesota  Valley  Canneries  do  not  pack  a  full  line  of  can¬ 
ned  vegetables ;  Dole  does  not  pack  a  full  line  of  fancy 
canned  fruits;  Campbell’s  of  canned  vegetables;  Ger¬ 
ber’s  strained  vegetables  for  infant  feeding  are  sold  by 
a  firm  once  full  line  packers.  Do  not  strain  to  gain 
the  point  “you  offer  a  full  line,”  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
passing  seasons  make  it  almost  impossible  to  supply  a 
full  line  of  canned  vegetables  on  a  profitable  basis  any¬ 
way.  Forget  it,  develop  a  specialty  or  at  least  a  leader 
in  your  line. 

Assume  again  you  have  been  doing  only  a  haphazard 
advertising  job.  A  little  newspaper  advertising  here, 
a  few  radio  announcements  there,  a  contribution  to  a 
wholesaler’s  grand  opening  sale  in  the  stores  in  his 
voluntary  group  and  so  on.  Your  first  dicision  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  long  range  program  of  merchandising 
should  be  in  connection  with  the  type  of  advertising 
you  will  do.  One’s  financial  set  up  has  something  to 
do  with  this,  of  course.  Just  now  when  voluntary  ad¬ 
vertising  groups  are  increasing  in  numbers,  ,if  not  in 
merchandising  strength,  it  will  be  well  to  think  care¬ 
fully  about  a  comprehensive  campaign  of  tying  up  with 
them.  Certainly  if  you  learn  that  one  or  more  of  your 
best  customers  has  been  steadily  increasing  sales  in 
your  brands  because  of  the  support  given  them  by  an 
advertising  group,  you  should  decide  finally  about  go¬ 
ing  aggressively  after  the  same  support  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  all  such  groups  among  your  customers.  If 
enough  of  them  can  and  will  get  behind  your  line,  go 
into  the  support  of  co-operative  advertising  groups 
among  retail  grocers,  and  go  into  the  matter  whole¬ 
heartedly. 

If  you  decide  against  doing  this  you  have  several 
courses  open,  each  serves  a  useful  purpose.  You  may 
have  been  slow  in  preparing  any  advertising  material 
covering  the  location  of  your  plants,  the  items  you 
pack,  your  company  history  and  policy,  as  well  as  at 
least  basic  recipes  for  the  economical  serving  of  your 
goods.  Probably  you  had  better  provide  your  brokers, 
sales  representatives  and  customers,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  with  something  of  the  sort  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so  even  though  you  have  another  major 


objective  in  mind  in  laying  out  your  merchandising 
campaign. 

Then  too,  if  you  have  little  if  any  window  display 
material  available,  get  some  into  production,  then  use 
it  in  laying  out  model  windows.  Have  them  photo¬ 
graphed  and  reproduced  in  bulletins  that  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  shipping  cases  for  the  information  of  any 
one  who  opens  the  case. 

Summarizing,  to  this  point  in  laying  out  a  logical, 
progressive  merchandising  campaign  you  have  an¬ 
alyzed  your  distribution  by  territories,  by  leading  cus¬ 
tomers,  you  have  surveyed  your  labels,  shipping  con¬ 
tainers,  and  office  stationery.  You  have  selected  a 
leader  in  your  line  to  be  aggressively  promoted.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  have  also  decided  to  engage  the  support  of  all 
possible  voluntary  co-operative  advertising  groups  in 
your  logical  sales  area  and  to  provide  them  with  recipe 
leaflets  carrying  too,  policy  and  product  information. 
In  addition  you  have  arranged  to  have  available  win¬ 
dow  display  material. 

The  picture  is  complete  to  this  point,  you  might  go 
on  indefinitely  from  here  especially  if  working  among 
leading  voluntary  advertising  groups.  In  next  week’s 
issue  or  an  early  one  we  will  go  over  the  laying  out  of 
a  real  honest  to  goodness  advertising  campaign  in 
newspapers,  magazines  or  over  the  air.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  if  any  of  our  readers  wish  advice  on  the  final 
selection  of  any  of  the  sales  helps  enumerated  in  this 
article,  write  us,  we’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  all  we  can. 
This  is  your  column,  use  it  without  obligation  of  course. 

AMERICAN  METAL  MARKET  has  issued  their  Twenty- 
ninth  edition  of  “Metal  Statistics.”  This  little  book  of 
coat  pocket  size,  furnishes  in  complete  and  compact 
form,  production  and  consumption  records,  reports, 
exports,  stocks,  price  fluctuations,  analyses,  trade 
terms,  custom  duties,  etc.,  applying  to  finished  and 
semi-finished  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metal  products 
and  raw  materials.  In  this  new  edition  is  included 
monthly  price  tables  on  six  classifications  of  scrap  iron 
and  steel.  Many  new  additions  are  in  the  tin,  lead, 
silver  and  gold  sections  of  the  book.  Statistics  on  cop¬ 
per  production  are  added,  consumption  and  stocks  in 
1935  being  compiled  from  official  monthly  reports  of 
the  Copper  Institute.  The  book  should  prove  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  and  useful  to  the  metal  trade. 
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Briefly,  it's  a  case  of  poor  quality  ...  Packed  by  a  canner  at  an  early  age,  I  was 
sold  at  a  profit  through  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  to  the  consumer,  who  expected 
for  his  money  a  quality  product  .  .  .  Disappointed  by  poor  quality  the  retailer  lost 
his  customer.  The  wholesaler  lost  his  retail  outlet.  The  canner  lost  his  wholesaler 
and  his  profit  ...  It  was  Just  a  case  of  poor  quality. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  canners  are  depending  upon  Landreths’  laboratory  grown 
and  tested  seeds  to  produce  superior  vegetable  packs.  It  will  pay  you  in  profits  to 
consider  the  Landreth  standard  of  quality  when  ordering  seed  for  your  next  pack  crop. 

"The  Profit  Is  In  the  Seed  You  Buy" 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  May 
20th,  will  be  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  at  10:00  A.  M. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  NEW  PLANT  being  built  at  Weslaco,  Texas,  for 
Charles  L.  Diven  and  associates,  will  begin  operations 

on  tomatoes  early  in  May. 

*  *  * 

FREDERICK  SEYMOUR  WHEELER,  74,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Can  Company,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  April  24th  at  his  home.  With  him  when  he 
died  were  his  wife,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Putnam  Wheeler, 
whom  he  married  in  Chicago  forty-five  years  ago,  and 
a  physician.  Mr.  Wheeler  joined  the  American  Can 
Company  in  1901  and  was  successively  treasurer,  vice- 
president  and  president  before  becoming  chairman  of 
the  board.  Besides  his  widow,  a  son,  Arthur,  survives. 

*  * 

MT.  PLEASANT  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Iowa,  is  considering  the  locating  of  a  tomato  can¬ 
nery  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

CONTADINA  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated 
at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  of  2,000  shares  of 
no  par  value,  by  B.  W.  Beynen,  Faye  Simons  and  J.  H. 
Herring,  of  Oakland,  Calif.  The  Hershel  Canning 
Company  has  also  been  incorporated  there  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  capital  stock  set  up,  by  A.  B.  Craig,  San  Francisco, 

Faye  Simons  and  J.  H.  Herring. 

«  *  * 

SMITH  CANNING  COMPANY,  Clearfield,  Utah,  plans  to 
operate  a  cannery  in  Oregon,  considering  one  of  two 
locations,  either  the  leasing  of  the  P.  J.  Burke  Can¬ 
ning  Company  plant  at  Athena,  or  the  building  of  a 
plant  at  Pendleton,  site  for  which  the  Pendleton  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  has  offered  free.  Adaptability  for 
the  growing  of  canners’  crops  in  this  latter  region  is 
being  investigated  by  the  management. 

*  *  * 

MAZAMA  FISHERIES  CORP.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Monterey,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by 
Nino  V.  Crivello,  Horace  Mercurio  and  E.  S.  Lucido. 

WILLIAM  GELLERSEN,  vice-president  of  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu  on 
April  25. 

*  *  * 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  FOLDER  describing  the  merits  of  the 
new  Mosaic  Resistant  Refugee  Bean  developed  from 
Idaho  and  Wisconsin  strains  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Walker,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Pierce,  University 
of  Idaho,  has  recently  been  released  by  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  are  introduc¬ 
ing  commercially  the  Wisconsin  strain,  pronouncing  it 


“The  most  outstanding  contribution  to  disease  resist¬ 
ance  in  snap-beans  that  has  been  made  during  the  past 
25  years.” 

*  *  * 

FRANK  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Franksville,  Wisconsin, 
have  begun  work  on  an  addition  to  their  plant  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  used  for  canning  Wisconsin’s 
garden  spinach.  It  will  be  ready  for  operation  this 
season,  employing  from  50  to  75  additional  persons. 
The  new  spinach  plant  is  designed  to  meet  every  mod¬ 
ern  need,  and  will  be  the  last  word  in  canning  facili¬ 
ties.  New  equipment  will  make  it  possible  to  handle 
100  tons  a  day.  Contracting  for  the  1936  crop  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  this  will  be  harvested  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  during  June.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Hup- 
pert,  vice-president  and  general  manager:  “We  will 
now  be  able  to  offer  the  two  best  vegetable  laxatives 
put  up  in  cans.  In  the  words  of  the  famous  Dr.  Bro- 
kaw  of  St.  Louis  ‘Spinach  is  the  broom  for  the  stomach 
and  sauerkraut  the  vacuum  cleaner.’  ”  Racine  Coun¬ 
ty’s  rapidly  growing  importance  as  a  spinach  district 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  addition  of  this  new 
product  to  the  company’s  immense  production  of  sauer¬ 
kraut. 

4=  * 

L.  MANGANO  COMPANY,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  plan 
to  locate  a  cannery  to  pack  strawberries,  tomatoes  and 
other  items  at  Independence,  Louisiana. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  CANNERY,  capitalized  at  $35,000,  is  being 
established  at  Odem,  Texas,  to  be  known  as  Pioneer 
Cannery,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST-EUROPEAN  CONFERENCE  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  present  basic  freight  rates  on  canned 
foods  and  dried  fruits  have  been  extended  to  apply 
until  April  30,  1937.  The  rates  on  canned  foods  are 
65  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  on  dried  fruits  are 
70  cents,  with  the  customary  ninety-day  cancellation 
clause  to  apply. 

*  *  * 

THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  1936,  made  its  appearance  during  the  week. 
The  year’s  operations  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  $2,- 
542,247,  equal  to  $2.63  per  share,  after  provisions  for 
depreciation  and  Federal  taxes,  as  compared  with 
$3,240,703  for  the  previous  year.  President  Leonard 
E.  Wood  reported  that  consolidated  sales  for  the  year, 
exclusive  of  inter-company  transactions,  were  larger 
both  in  dollar  volume  and  in  number  of  units  than  for 
the  previous  year,  although  average  unit  prices  were 
lower.  The  pack  of  Pacific  Coast  fruits  was  based  on 
anticipated  demand  but  the  output  of  peaches  for  the 
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industry  as  a  whole  was  far  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
that  could  be  sold  at  prices  to  equal  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product.  Losses  were  taken  on  this  item,  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  prices  paid  growers  for  raw  material  were 
higher  than  was  possible  to  recover  and  move  the  vol¬ 
ume  that  was  packed.  During  the  year  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  filed  more  than  eight  hundred  separate  tax  returns 
with  Federal,  State,  County  and  City  taxing  authori¬ 
ties  and  paid  $990,776  in  direct  taxes.  This  is  equal 
to  $1.02  a  share,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  net  profit  for  the 
year.  At  the  peak  of  the  season  approximately  33,000 
workers  were  on  the  payroll  which  amounted  to  $11,- 
232,790. 

•  *  * 

THE  ADVERTISING  DIVISION  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  has  added  Carlton  F.  Sturdy  to  its  staff.  Well 
known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  canned  foods  sub¬ 
jects,  and  for  many  years  connected  with  the  wholesale 
grocery  field  in  the  east,  he  will  continue  to  give  his 
educational  talks.  In  this  new  capacity  his  time  will 
be  devoted  to  speaking  before  such  groups  as  the  Ro¬ 
tary,  Kiwanis,  Women’s  Clubs,  church  and  civic 
gatherings,  dietitian  and  home  economics  associations, 
high  schools,  hospitals,  colleges,  chain  store  and  sales¬ 
men’s  meetings.  For  the  past  year  he  spoke  before  the 
same  type  of  audience  from  Maine  to  Florida  on  the 
subject,  “The  Story  Behind  the  Label.” 

*  *  * 

THE  NAME  of  the  San  Joaquin  Canning  Company, 
Stockton,  Calif.,  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Empire  Corp. 

*  *  * 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
has  purchased  the  canning  plant  at  Laurel,  Delaware, 
from  the  Valliant  interests,  which  will  immediately  be 
modernized  for  operation  this  season. 

s  Jt 

ASPARAGUS  COMMITTEE  —  State  Director  of 
Agriculture  A.  A.  Brock  has  announced  the  personnel 
of  the  coordinating  committee  for  the  California  can¬ 
ning  asparagus  marketing  agreement,  as  follows :  Rep¬ 
resenting  the  growers,  R.  G.  Graham  and  R.  M.  Durbin 
of  Walnut  Grove,  and  W.  G.  Ferguson  of  Stockton; 
canners,  T.  H.  Richards  of  Sacramento,  Fred  Monnett 
of  Santa  Clara,  and  W.  A.  Chick  of  San  Francisco; 
carlot  shippers,  W.  N.  E.  Hutchison  of  Walnut  Grove, 
and  W.  H.  Lambert  and  Homer  E.  Ensher  of  Sacra¬ 
mento.  The  committee  will  determine  from  time  to 
time  the  proportions  of  the  crop  that  will  be  shipped 
and  the  proportions  that  will  be  canned.  The  agree¬ 
ment  limits  the  canning  season  to  ninety  days  from  the 
official  opening  date  and  provides  that  no  cull  aspara¬ 
gus  is  to  be  canned.  There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  size 
of  the  pack  and  canners  make  their  own  price  arrange¬ 
ments  with  growers. 


1936  Prices  are  much  lower  than  1935 

RUBBER  APRONS 

No.  664  White  .25  each 

No.  666  White  .50  each 

No.  888  White  .60  each 

RUBBER  GLOVES 

No.  1015  Tan  .25  pair 

No.  1025  Tan  .33  pair 

No.  W-1 5  White  .20  pair 

RUBBER  BOOTS 
OILED  APRONS 

This  year  the  gloves  have  very  short  fingers  and  whole  glove  is  much 
more  form  fitting.  Nos.  101 5  &  W-1  5  have  roughened  surface;  No.  1025 
patches  on  fingers  and  palm.  Apron  No.  664  is  all  rubber;  No.  666 
same,  but  extra  heavy;  No.  888  is  cloth  inserted.  All  are  regulation  size, 
with  shoulder  tapes. 

No  order  too  small  -  special  styles  and  sizes  made  up  gladly  and  in  24 
hours.  First  quality  materials  only  -  no  "seconds"  or  remnants. 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 

Thiid  above  Aich,  PHILADELPHIA 

Branches:  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 


No.  888 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


WftHAMPERs? 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


CONVENTION  DATES 

JUNE  4-5, 1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Park  Place  Hotel, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


By  “OBSERVER” 

A.  A.  A.  TAX  REFUNDS 


WHOLESALE  grocers  and  others  affected  are 
urged  to  lose  no  time  in  filing  claims  for  re¬ 
funds  of  A.  A.  A.  taxes  covering  floor  stocks 
held  January  6,  1936,  by  National- American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association. 

“Since  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,”  the  organiza¬ 
tion  points  out,  “a  new  element  of  doubt  has  been  in¬ 
jected  into  this  problem.  Section  16  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
as  amended  relating  to  ‘floor  stocks’  provided  that 
wherever  the  processing  tax  was  ‘wholly  terminated’ 
there  would  be  refunded  or  credited,  in  the  case  of 
persons  holding  such  stocks,  a  sum  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  processing  tax  which  would  have 
been  payable  with  respect  to  the  commodity  from 
which  processed  if  the  processing  had  occurred  on 
such  date.  Section  16  (g)  provided  that  no  such  re¬ 
funds  would  be  allowed  unless  ‘within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  right  to  such  refund  accrued 
a  claim  was  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.’ 

“Section  21  (d)  (2)  of  the  law  provided  that  in 
the  event  any  tax  imposed  by  the  Act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  holders  of  floor  stocks  on  the  date  of 
such  holding  could  file  claims  ‘prior  to  the  expiration 
of  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  such  tax  had  been 
held  invalid.’  These  apparently  conflicting  sections 
raised  the  very  important  question  as  to  whether  claims 
for  refund  on  floor  stocks  held  on  January  6,  1936, 
should  be  filed  within  120  days  thereafter,  i.  e.,  on  or 
before  May  5,  1936,  or  within  six  months  thereafter, 
i.  e.,  July  6,  1936. 

“It  has  been  counsel’s  contention  that  inasmuch  as 
Section  21  (d)  (2)  of  the  amended  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  specifically  contemplated  the  unconsti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  law,  and  Section  16  (g)  did  not. 
Section  21  (d)  (2)  should  control,  and  therefore, 

wholesalers  holding  floor  stocks  of  taxable  commodi¬ 
ties  on  January  6,  1936,  had  until  July  6,  1936,  within 
which  to  file  such  claims.” 

IN  THE  HOME  STRETCH 

HE  drive  for  enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
anti-discrimination  bills  is  entering  the  home 
stretch,  with  proponents  of  the  measure  putting 
on  the  pressure  for  action  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress. 

Sponsors  of  the  bills  are  apparently  concerned  over 
the  possibility  that  the  measures  may  not  come  to  a 
vote.  Commenting  on  this  situation,  J.  H.  McLaurin, 
President  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  proposers  of  the  bills,  says:  “The  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  Bill,  guaranteeing,  as  its  provisions  do, 
relief  for  independent  food  distributors  from  unjust 


discriminations  and  unfair  complllition,  has  been  re¬ 
ported  favorably  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  At  this  time  this  legisla¬ 
tion  rests  quiesciently  in  the  hands  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  by  which  its  progress  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  is  determined  and  at  the  same  time  the 
bill  sleeps  quietly  in  the  Senate,  supposedly  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  where  it  went 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  eleven  weeks  ago. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  the  delay  that  is  now  being 
suffered  by  this  legislation  is  justified  or  excusable. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
a  splendid  majority  is  in  favor  of  this  Bill  and  all  that 
we  need  to  get  it  passed  at  this  session  is  to  give  the 
members  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Bill.  But  they  certainly  cannot  vote  on  a  Bill  while 
it  remains  pigeon-holed. 

“We  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  telling 
the  members  of  Congress  that  we  want  this  Bill  passed 
at  this  session,  but  we  must  go  further  than  that. 
What  we  want  and  what  we  insist  upon  is  that  this 
Bill  become  a  law  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

“At  the  moment  it  looks  as  though  the  tax  bill  and 
the  emergency  relief  bill  will  occupy  the  stage  before 
the  Robinson-Patman  bill  can  possibly  be  called.  There 
is  also  some  talk  here  in  Congressional  circles  that  the 
naval  appropriations  bill  may  immediately  follow  the 
other  two  important  measures,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  should  not  be  the  case.” 

Mr.  McLaurin  has  appealed  to  trade  members 
favoring  this  legislation  to  immediately  wire  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  urging  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action  on  these  bills. 

A.  &  P.  STRIKES  BACK 

ANNERS  and  manufacturers  who  have  been 
giving  the  chains  special  advertising  and  other 
allowances  now  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma 
as  a  result  of  the  “pink  sheet”  disclosures.  Apparently, 
it  is  a  case  of  being  damned  if  they  do  and  damned  if 
they  don’t. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  which  recently  took  the  bit 
in  its  teeth  and  revised  its  policy  to  discontinue  all 
advertising  allowances,  is  the  subject  of  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  from  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  to  its  store 
managers.  The  bulletin  reads : 

“Destroy  all  advertising  material  at  once  on  Royal 
Gelatine  Dessert,  Royal  Baking  Powder,  Chase  &  San¬ 
born  Coffee,  Fleischmann’s  Yeast,  Tender  Leaf  Tea, 
and  C.  W.  Coffee.  You  are  not  to  support  any  com¬ 
modities  of  Standard  Brands  and  regardless  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  driver  in  the  past  simply  tell  him 
that  due  to  our  headquarters  national  policy,  you  are 
not  to  support  him  in  the  future.  Note:  This  also 
pertains  to  your  permanent  icebox  signs  on  yeast.” 
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YOU  need 

THIS  NEW  BOOK! 

In  all  probability  your  times  and  processes  are  en¬ 
tirely  right,  but  it  is  very  comforting  to  know  that 
they  are.  Good  business  and  caution  prompt  a 
careful  checking—now,  before  the  season  comes  on. 

You  overhaul  the  machinery,  test  thermometers 
and  guages—when  did  you  last  check  your  methods 
to  see  that  they  are  in  line  with  the  latest  and  best 
(safest)  procedures.^ 

$10.^^  invested  now  may  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars  in  losses,  maintain~or  possibly  help  raise— 
the  quality,  and  preserve  reputation! 

BE  SURE  YOU’RE  RIGHT! 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY 

“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning” 

6th  Edition 

Price  $10.00  postpaid 

Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae 
(  I  are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and 
secrets  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 
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T;WWINNING 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Pulper 

Pulps  by  both  pressure 
and  centrifugal  force. 
Increases  yield,  gives 
better  quality.  Capacity 
1 5  tons  an  hour. 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Finisher 

Has  enormous  capacity; 
gives  extra  smooth  re¬ 
sults,  resulting  in  high¬ 
est  prices  for  your 
products. 


Install  the  modern  Super-Pulper  and 
Super  Finisher  and  you  have  two  real 
profit  winners.  All  waste  is  elimin¬ 
ated,  they  utilize  the  last  ounce  of 
usable  material  fed  to  them.  That’s 
really  profitable  modernization. 

The  average  increased  yield  obtained 
by  these  modern  machines  is  5% — 
and  in  some  instances  it’s  as  high  as 

9%. 

All  machines  are  quickly  convertible 
for  either  pulping  or  finishing.  You 
simply  change  the  hopper  and  screen 
— and  it’s  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Juice  extractor  attachments  can  be 
installed  quickly,  too — to  provide  as 
fine  a  juice  as  you  wish,  or  to  obtain 
greatest  yield. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp'n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 
j  Full  details  of  the  Super  Pulper  and  Finisher. 

.  ~1  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 

Name  . . . . . . . . . - . . 

Addr'ss  _ _  _ 

Ci-y  . . - . - . 


State. 


Quality  Always 


No  Seedsman  can  afford  to  maintain 
extensive  trial  and  breeding  grounds  to 
protect  the  uniformity  and  purity  of  his 
stocks  if  he  is  compelled  to  meet  the 
prices  of  the  concern  making  little  at¬ 
tempt  toward  seed  stock  improvement. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  production 
of  Seed  Peas  for  the  canner.  Since  we 
believe  that  the  successful  canner  will 
continue  to  demand  carefully  produced 
seed  we  will  continue  to  devote  all  pos¬ 
sible  effort  to  the  breeding  and  growing 
of  quality  stocks  of  Canners’  Seed  Peas. 

GALLATIN  VALLEY 
SEED  COMPANY 

Bozeman,  Montana 


MODERN  / 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  panv 


I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buying  Quiet — Prices  Firm  and  Confidence  Evident — ^Weather 
Hot — Raw  Stock  Spinach  Prices  Advance  —  Buying  Power 
Immense  and  More  to  Come  —  Futures  on  Last  Season 
Basis  Are  Too  Low. 

DYING  QUIET — It  is  generally  conceded,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  who  should  know,  that  buying  of 
canned  foods  is  very  quiet;  but  at  the  same  time 
market  prices  are  very  firm,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  either  buyers  or 
sellers.  That  is  the  sort  of  contradictory  situation — as 
viewed  on  the  old-time  basis — we  face,  and  it  seems  to 
prove  that  the  buyers  have  the  prices  entirely  in  hand ; 
are  satisfied  with  them  as  a  whole,  and  no  amount  of 
information,  one  way  or  the  other,  can  change  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Look  at  our  market  pages  and  you  will  find  prices 
very  fully  quoted,  and  you  may  note  some  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  them.  But  they  are  all  genuine,  goods  having 
been  sold  at  the  ranges  quoted.  It  bears  out  what 
many  canners  charged,  that  formerly  only  the  low 
prices  appeared  in  print,  and  nothing  was  said  about 
the  better  prices  which  were  paid,  and  are  being  paid. 
Here  you  have  them  over  the  range. 

About  the  slow  selling  reports,  here’s  a  dare,  at 
hand  as  we  go  to  press,  and  we  take  it,  in  full : 

New  Freedom,  Pa.,  April  30,  1936. 

Most  trade  publications  have  been  showing  in  their 
letters  from  their  correspondents  that  trade  was  only  fair, 
or  buying  draggy  or  positively  dull. 

With  our  sales  since  January  1st,  1936,  50  per  cent  ahead 
in  value  of  our  sales  during  the  same  time  in  1935,  even 
with  many  prices  lower,  we  cannot  agree  with  such  reports 
of  duU  buying  and  we  think  such  reports  definitely  hurt  the 
canners.  We  assume  the  average  canner  has  sales  and  bill¬ 
ing  experience  similar  to  ours.  Carlos  Campbell  and  other 
.statistical  reports  show  the  heavy  packs  of  1935  have  moved 
rapidly  and  present  stocks  in  canners  hands  appear  to  be 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  trade  until  new  packs  are 
ready.  This  proves  there  have  been  more  goods  sold  and 
billed  than  in  past  years. 

Is  it  possible  that  your  correspondents  are  just  not  getting 
their  share  of  this  bigger  business?  If  so,  then  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  you  get  either  other  or  additional  corre¬ 
spondents  whose  reports  will  truly  cover  business  and  selling 
conditions.  The  trade  papers  we  are  familiar  with  and 
show  in  their  editorials  the  true  conditions  of  active  selling 
and  goods  moving  rapidly  into  consumption — yet  the  same 
issues  show  reports  that  are  possibly  from  brokers,  possibly 
from  buyers,  that  are  gloomy,  nothing  selling  nor  likely  to 
sell,  prices  weak  and  likely  to  get  weaker.  Why  you  publish 
such  rot  when  you  know  its  not  true  I  cannot  understand. 

An  additional  suggestion  is  that  you  make  greater  use 
of  reports  covering  statistics  and  business  conditions  that 
are  available  from  established  and  respected  sources.  You 
use  Carlos  Campbell’s  reports,  also  Bill  Free’s  and  other 


reports.  Why  not  use  the  reports  from  The  American  In¬ 
stitution  of  Food  Distribution — Mr.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley? 
They  are  not  a  competitive  publication — the  field  they  cover 
does  not  in  any  way  infringe  or  lap  over  the  field  you  cover. 
You  are,  in  my  opinion,  missing  a  good  bet  and  ignoring 
what  I  consider  very  valuable  information  when  you  ignore 
Corbaley’s  reports.  Your  publication  would  be  more  com¬ 
plete  and  more  valuable  if  you  used  everything  you  could 
that  interests  canners  from  Corbaley’s  reports. 

I  think  canners  are  entitled  to  all  the  encouraging  reports 
that  are  true — in  addition  to  the  crepe  hanging  reports 
some  of  your  correspondents  give  you. 

I  dare  you  to  publish  it.  I  would  like  it  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  your  crepe  hanger  reporters  and  you  can  use 
it  any  way  you  want.” 

Suggestions  from  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr. 

Better  weather  has  set  in  and  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  crops,  and  it  is  better 
for  plant  beds.  The  heat  which  it  was  feared  would 
begin  with  May  is  here,  and  the  surprising  thing  is 
how  dry  the  soil  is,  and  hard,  after  so  much  water  all 
spring.  But  it  is  noted  that  raw  stock  spinach  prices 
have  jumped  over  last  week,  being  quoted  now  at  $1.00 
per  bushel.  The  crop  has  met  misfortune  in  all  sec¬ 
tions,  apparently.  But,  be  it  noted  also,  that  popular 
demand  for  the  fresh  crops — spinach,  asparagus,  etc. — 
is  heavier  than  ever  seen  before.  Some  day  the  buyers 
and  distributors,  and  maybe  the  canners,  will  get  this 
into  their  consciousness:  the  tremendous  increase  in 
popular  demand  over  anything  formerly  seen.  If  they 
would  but  understand  this  they  would  find  the  handling 
of  the  market  much  more  pleasant.  There  still  exists 
among  the  public  wider  spread  buying  power  than 
existed  even  prior  to  1929;  which  means  that  more 
people  have  money  to  spend,  and  are  spending  it. 

When  the  bonus  is  paid  next  month  there  will  be 
still  more  buying  power,  and  it  cannot  help  but  reflect 
itself  in  market  prices.  And  if  the  tax  bill  which  has 
now  passed  the  House,  becomes  law  as  is  expected,  still 
more  buying  power  will  be  released.  For  too  long  has 
the  public  suffered  dumbly  at  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
control  the  companies  in  which  it  owns  stock.  They 
have  voted  themselves  exorbitant  salaries,  and  even 
princely  bonuses,  and  have  set  aside  huge  reserves, 
under  all  sorts  of  claims,  while  the  poor  sucker  public, 
who  owns  blocks  of  the  stock,  goes  without  any  divi¬ 
dends,  or  such  small  ones  that  they  are  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  More  than  that  by  selling  bonds  to  the  entire 
value  of  the  company,  they  have  in  many  cases  mort¬ 
gaged  the  entire  worth  of  the  company,  and  rendered 
the  stock  valueless.  Stock  is  the  evidence  of  owner¬ 
ship  ;  bonds  are  mortgages,  on  which  the  interest  must 
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be  paid,  and  that  usually  leaves  nothing  for  the  stock¬ 
holders.  There  has  been  more  deviltry  practiced  in 
this  branch  of  financing  than  in  any  other,  the  cliques 
in  charge  controlling  at  least  51  per  cent  of  the  stock, 
and  able,  therefore,  to  vote  their  wishes,  and  let  the 
minority  squeal. 

Now  if  this  tax  measure  goes  through,  it  will  put 
some  money  into  the  hands  of  these  stockholders,  which 
means  better  spending  on  their  part,  and  ultimately  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  blast  out  the  rottenness  that  exists. 
Stocks  A,  B,  C,  and  preferred,  and  semi-preferred  and 
extra-preferred,  some  with  voting  power,  and  others 
with  limited  or  none,  or  maybe  all  power,  are  just  dis¬ 
honest  means  of  swindling  the  inexperienced.  An 
honest  division  of  the  profits  among  all  stockholders 
would  not  ruin  the  companies,  nor  deplete  necessary 
reserves  for  emergencies ;  but  it  would  put  huge 
amounts  of  money  into  hands  that  can  and  will  spend 
it,  instead  of  piling  it  higher  onto  the  hordes  which  the 
few  have.  All  this  will  add  to  the  buying  power,  and 
to  the  increased  consumption  of  canned  foods.  And 
that  should  mean  better  market  prices. 

FUTURES  —  Futures  are  being  more  generally 
quoted,  and  as  a  rule  on  about  the  same  basis  as  last 
year’s  prices,  or,  in  fact,  at  about  present  spot  prices. 
Just  another  of  those  things.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  costs  will  be  higher  in  ’36  than  they  were  before, 
and  if  that  be  so,  why  should  not  the  canners  get  better 
prices  than  before?  Did  they  make  money  at  last 
year’s  prices  ?  Where  they  know  their  costs  they  know 
they  did  not!  Just  now  it  may  seem  hopeless  to  beat 
the  buying  cliques,  and  to  get  a  price  in  proportion  to 
the  real  value  of  the  goods;  but  don’t  lose  hope.  An 
American  is  a  hard  one  to  hold  in  slavery.  All  trades 
now  realize  the  death  grip  these  buying  cliques  hold, 
and  by  that  very  token  they  will  begin  to  batter  them 
to  pieces.  Stay  out  of  the  futures  market,  and  if  you 
need  money  to  finance  your  pack,  get  it  by  running 
the  pack  into  warehouse,  under  grade  certificate  as 
the  pack  is  made.  That  will  reduce  the  packs,  advance 
market  prices,  and  break  the  backs  of  these  oppressors. 
Industry  is  fighting  back.  Note  that  Standard  Brands, 
which  paid  A.  &  P.  $30,00  per  month  for  advertising 
on  yeast  alone,  and  much  more  on  other  products,  has 
decided  to  cut  out  all  such  advertising  allowances ;  and 
in  retaliation  it  is  reported  that  A.  &  P.  immediately 
instructed  all  its  stores  to  take  from  the  shelves  all 
their  goods,  and  to  stop  all  forms  of  advertising,  or 
selling  of  Standard  Brand  products.  That  is  a  man- 
sized  war,  and  it  will  be  watched  with  interest.  Will 
the  others  who  have  been  paying  this  graft  not  only 
to  A.  &  P.,  but  to  many  others,  continue  to  do  so?  The 
end  of  this  easy  money  is  in  sight  we  believe,  and  that 
will  mean  the  correction  of  a  nasty  mess.  The  year 
will  prove  an  interesting  one,  and  a  profitable  one  if 
you  have  the  nerve  to  play  it  rightly. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  **New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Waiting  on  Asparagus — Short  Deliveries  on  Spinach — Aspara¬ 
gus  Prices  in  Detail — Frozen  Foods  Selling  Better — Moderate 
Movement  of  Tomatoes — Fancy  White  Corn  Well  Cleaned 
Up — Northwest  as  a  Supply  Source  for  Peas — Fish  Strong — 
Fruits  Unchanged. 

New  York,  May  1,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — A  foretaste  of  what  effect  re¬ 
covery  will  have  on  canned  foods  prices  was 
afforded  the  trade  this  week  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  opening  prices  on  1936  pack  California  aspara¬ 
gus,  the  prices  being  over  last  year’s  levels,  and  the 
trade  feeling  that  nothing  will  be  lost  by  deferring  the 
placing  of  business  until  later  on  in  the  season.  Short 
deliveries  of  spring  pack  California  spinach  were  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  week.  Developments  of  outstand¬ 
ing  importance  in  the  remainder  of  the  market  were 
lacking  during  the  week,  but  the  undertone  continued 
steady  to  firm  with  prices  well  maintained  throughout 
the  list. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Continued  buying  of  spots  in 
small  lots  is  anticipated  over  the  balance  of  the  season, 
and  distributors  soon  will  be  forced  to  take  a  definite 
policy  with  regard  to  their  operations  on  1936  packs. 
A  price  level  generally  over  that  of  1935  is  indicated 
for  many  items,  and  the  usual  perturbation  regard¬ 
ing  consumer  reaction  to  increased  food  costs  is  being 
expressed.  Jobbers’  holdings  of  canned  foods  are  not 
large,  however,  and  a  good  buying  movement  on  1936 
packs  appears  inevitable. 

SPINACH — Short  deliveries  of  new  pack  California 
spinach  appear  general.  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  this  week  announced  its  deliveries  on 
“Del  Monte,”  which  are  perhaps  typical  of  other  can¬ 
ners.  The  schedule  is  as  follows :  No.  2i/^s,  90  per  cent ; 
No.  2s,  90  per  cent;  No.  Is,  85  per  cent;  picnic  size, 
85  per  cent;  No.  10s,  80  per  cent.  The  market  on  the 
coast  remains  in  firm  shape,  with  2i/^s  held  at  $1.15 
inside,  and  10s  at  $3.75,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Southern 
packs  are  also  firm  at  $1.10  and  $3.50,  respectively, 
with  a  stronger  undertone  reported  in  some  sections, 
and  some  talk  of  making  quotations  up  in  line  with 
the  coast  market. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Opening  prices  on  California 
asparagus  were  named  by  several  canners  during  the 
week.  The  prices  are  above  last  year’s  levels.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation’s  schedule  on  its  featured 
brand  follows:  White,  2V^s  square  colossal,  $2.85; 
mammoth,  $2.90,  large,  $2,90,  medium,  $2.75;  green 
21/28  square,  colossal,  $2.65,  mammoth,  $2.70,  large, 
$2.70,  medium,  $2.55;  No.  1  square  white,  colossal, 
$2.65,  mammoth,  $2.70,  large,  $2.70,  medium,  $2.65, 
small,  $2.35;  green,  colossal,  $2.45,  mammoth,  $2.50, 
large  $2.50,  medium,  $2.45,  small,  $2.10;  picnic  size, 
colossal,  $1,371/^,  mammoth,  $1.40,  large,  $1.40,  me¬ 
dium,  $1,371/4,  small,  $1.25 ;  No.  10  salad  points,  $11.50 ; 
all  prices  f.  o.  b.  common  point  or  dock,  seller’s  option, 
with  shipment  not  later  than  December  31,  next,  and 
prices  guaranteed  against  the  Corporation’s  own  de- 
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dine  on  1936  pack  on  unshipped  orders,  stocks  in 
transit,  and  unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyer’s  warehouse 
for  sixty  days  from  date  of  arrival  at  destination. 
Independent  prices  show  the  usual  differentials. 

FROZEN  FOODS  —  Steadily  expanding  sales  of 
frozen  foods  are  attracting  increased  attention  in  the 
canning  trade,  which  experiences  direct  competition 
from  this  division  of  the  industry.  General  Foods 
Corporation,  through  Frosted  Food  Sales  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary,  has  concluded  an  agreement  with  H.  C. 
Baxter  &  Bro.,  prominent  Maine  canners,  for  the 
operation  of  the  Baxter  cannery  at  Corinna,  Me.,  for 
the  preparation  of  frozen  peas  and  corn  by  the  ‘Birds¬ 
eye”  process.  The  plant  will  be  specially  equipped  for 
this  process,  and  will  handle  the  output  of  some  500 
acres.  Frosted  Foods  has  hitherto  been  drawing  its 
supplies  of  frozen  vegetables  largely  from  New  Jersey, 
but  rapidly  expanding  demand  is  forcing  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  seek  new  sources  of  supply.  Unconfirmed  re¬ 
ports  in  the  industry  indicate  that  two  prominent 
canning  organizations  are  preparing  to  embark  in  the 
frozen  foods  field  within  the  near  future. 

TOMATOES — A  moderate  movement  of  spot  toma¬ 
toes  was  reported  this  week,  with  prices  holding  steady 
and  unchanged  at  principal  packing  points.  Southern 
canners  are  generally  uniform  at  an  inside  price  of 
40  cents  on  Is  and  621/2  cents  on  2s,  with  3s  command¬ 
ing  $1.05  and  10s  $3.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  Talk  of 
higher  prices  has  by  no  means  subsided,  however,  and 
the  statistical  position  with  respect  to  holdings  in  first 
hands  appears  better  than  for  a  long  time  back.  Move¬ 
ment  of  California  tomatoes  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
has  been  retarded  by  shipping  difficulties  on  the  coast, 
and  little  is  doing  in  this  market.  Coast  packers  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.35  for  2i/^s 
and  $4.00  and  up  for  10s,  solid  pack,  with  tomatoes 
in  puree  at  90  cents  for  2I/2S  and  $3.00  for  10s. 

CORN — While  fancy  bantam  corn  is  still  in  fair 
supply  in  first  hands,  the  market  for  fancy  white  corn 
of  1935  pack  appears  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  the 
outlook  for  this  line  this  year  is  favorable.  Standard 
corn  has  been  moving  in  a  moderate  way  during  the 
week  at  around  70  cents,  with  some  offerings  down  to 
671/2  cents  still  reported  in  some  sections. 


PEAS — Interest  in  the  new  pack  situation  in  the 
northwest  is  growing,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  heavy 
movement  of  these  peas  to  the  eastern  seaboard  will  be 
witnessed  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  reported 
that  peas  from  this  area  are  replacing  Wisconsins  for 
private  label  distribution  in  some  instances,  and  the 
Northwest  is  definitely  coming  to  the  fore  as  a  factor 
in  the  market.  A  good  movement  of  spot  standard 
and  extra  standard  peas  is  reported,  at  firm  prices,  and 
canners  are  making  progress  in  clearing  up  inventories 
in  preparation  for  the  new  season’s  pack. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  SALMON  —  Seattle  reports 
during  the  week,  state  that  canners  along  the  Columbia 
River  have  closed  an  agreement  with  their  fishermen 
providing  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  last  year’s 
quotations  for  Chinooks.  This  increase  will  probably 
be  reflected  in  opening  prices  on  1936  pack,  which  are 
due  shortly,  as  the  canning  season  gets  under  way 
next  month. 

ALASKA  SALMON — Canners  are  getting  ready  for 
the  new  season’s  pack,  and  it  is  expected  that  efforts 
will  be  made  for  a  good  production  of  top  qualities. 
Carryover  stocks  on  the  coast  are  in  fairly  firm  hands, 
and  no  shading  of  posted  prices  is  reported.  For 
prompt  shipment  the  market  is  held  at  $2.35  for  reds, 
$1.05  to  $1.10  for  pinks  and  95  cents  to  $1.00  on  chums, 
with  medium  reds  commanding  $1.65  and  ocean-caught 
Cohoes  posted  at  $1.75  per  dozen. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— The  situation  in  the 
canned  fruit  division  of  the  market  is  without  quotable 
change  from  the  previous  week.  Demand  for  fruits 
for  coast  shipment  has  been  rather  quiet,  although  it 
is  understood  that  cling  peaches  are  moving  in  con¬ 
siderable  volume  to  the  chains  against  orders  previ¬ 
ously  booked.  Fancy  freestone  California  peaches  are 
going  exceptionally  well,  and  it  is  expected  that  packers 
on  the  Coast  will  increase  their  operations  on  this  va¬ 
riety  during  the  1936  season.  The  Richmond-Chase 
Co.  is  turning  out  a  particularly  attracting  freestone 
pack  under  its  “Old  Fashioned  Home  Style”  label. 
Pears  are  moving  in  a  slightly  better  way,  with  more 
interest  shown  in  cherries.  Pineapple  is  quiet  and  well 
held  on  all  grades  and  sizes. 


Why ‘‘US”  Labels  create 
brand  preference 

“U  S”  knows  point-of-sale  merchandising  — 
creates  and  produces  labels  that  reflect  the  quality 
and  delicious  flavor  of  the  food  in  the  can. 

Large  and  small  packers  alike  rely  on  “U  S” 
labels.  Put  your  label  problem  up  to  “U  S”. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK 

206-C  W.  Wackar  Driva  303  Baach  St.  403  Cross  St.  S2-C  E.  19th  St. 


•  the  new  “US” 
Demonstration  Portfolio  of 
modern  Food  Pictorials. 
Send  for  it . .  .  address  the 
“US”  office  nearest  you. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘Illinois'’' 

Special  Correspondent  of  '‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Well  Maintained,  With  Fair  Volume  of  Business — 
Season  Is  Late — Drive  to  Sustain  Tomato  Market  Not  Well 
Supported,  in  Opinion  of  Chicago  Operators — Corn  Draggy — 
Pea  Planting  Progressing — Future  Business  Small  Compared 
With  Other  Years — Snap  Beans  Cone — Short 
Delivery  on  Spinach 

Chicago,  May  1st,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET  —  Canned  foods  generally 
are  steady.  A  few  weak  spots  show  up  now  and 
then  but  on  the  whole,  the  situation  is  well 
maintained.  A  fair  volume  of  business  is  being  done 
but  you  simply  cannot  point  at  any  particular  item  or 
items  that  stand  out  prominently.  Buying  is  for  re¬ 
placement  with  little  or  no  forward  movement. 

THE  WEATHER — Possibly  the  best  way  to  report 
this  is  to  quote  from  a  leading  Indiana  canner’s  circu¬ 
lar  of  April  27th — “The  season  is  from  2  to  3  weeks 
late  and  farm  activities  have  been  greatly  delayed.  A 
late  start  usually  means  below  normal  production.” 

ASPARAGUS^ — The  long  awaited  opening  prices 
were  received  in  Chicago  on  Monday  last.  One  hears 
all  kinds  of  reports  about  discounts  from  the  list  but 
it  is  difficult  to  run  these  down  and  to  substantiate 
same.  Quite  a  little  business  was  previously  booked 
at  last  year’s  levels  with  the  result  that  business  at 
the  opening  has  been  light. 

TOMATOES — Your  reporter  interviewed  two  Chi¬ 
cagoans  who  had  attended  the  Indiana  meeting.  From 
them  it  was  learned  that  the  program  to  stabilize  the 
market  on  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  and  Ohio  toma¬ 
toes  at  70c  factory  has  not  progressed  very  well.  No. 
2V-J  tin  tomatoes  are  really  in  small  supply  and  the 
market  is  firm  at  95c  factory  but  when  it  comes  to  No. 
2  standards,  these  are  obtainable  at  prices  from  65c, 
671/2C  and  a  few  extra  standards  at  70c  f.  o.  b.  Indiana 
factory. 

No.  10  tin  tomatoes  are  quoted  nominally  at  $3. 

CORN — Nothing  new  to  report  under  this  heading. 
The  market  continues  to  drag  along  with  little  or  no 
life  to  it.  Prices  remain  firm  at  around  671/2C  to  70c 
f.  o.  b.  Middlewestern  factory  points  for  the  standard 
grade. 

PEAS — Interest,  of  course,  centers  in  the  sowing 
operations  of  the  canners  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  In  the  first  two  named  States,  planting  has 
been  practically  completed  except  in  the  Northern  part 
of  Illinois.  Southern  Wisconsin  canners  have  pro¬ 
gressed  very  favorably  and,  though  these  operations 
are  getting  off  to  a  late  start,  favorable  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  June  and  July  will  make  up  for  it. 

Spot  peas  are  selling  in  a  routine  way  from  day  to 
day  with  70c  f.  0.  b.  Wisconsin  bottom. 

There  is  little  or  no  business  going  on  in  futures  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  reports  of  various  brokers  that 
have  been  consulted.  True,  a  little  business  has  been 
written  but  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  small,  indeed,  com¬ 
pared  with  other  years. 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— As  far  as  stocks  in 
canners’  hands  in  the  surrounding  States,  it’s  a  case 
of  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard  being  bare.  Some  re¬ 
sale  lots  at  80c  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  for  a  No.  2 
tin  good  standard  cut  green,  are  reported.  Chicago 
is  looking  to  the  South  for  early  supplies  and  it  is 
stated  that  new  pack  will  be  ready  from  Mississippi 
as  well  as  Arkansas  along  about  June  1st. 

SPINACH — Some  of  the  California  canners  are  an¬ 
nouncing  short  delivery  against  their  future  contracts 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  have  bothered  any  of  the 
local  trade.  Spinach  is  being  quoted  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  from  the  Ozarks  as  well  as  from  Balti¬ 
more,  but  the  volume  now  passing  is  light. 

ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— Your 
Chicago  subscribers  have  paid  many  glowing  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  1936  issue.  One  authority  stated — “It  is 
a  book  just  crammed  full  of  necessary  data.  It  is  ef¬ 
ficiently  compilated  and  indexed.  Every  producer  and 
seller  of  canned  foods  should  have  this  Almanac  on 
his  desk  or  in  his  brief  case  for  handy  reference  at  all 
times.  The  Canning  Trade  by  this  annual  Almanac 
places  itself  in  the  front  rank  of  all  trade  publications.” 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Out  in  California,  there  is 
an  anti-chain  store  legislation  bill  coming  up  next  No¬ 
vember  on  which  the  people  will  vote.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  present  chain  store  drive  on  spot  peaches  is  but 
a  political  move  to  secure  votes  in  favor  of  the  chains. 
The  idea  is  that  if  the  drive  substantially  reduces 
present  stocks  of  peaches  in  that  State,  the  growers 
and  all  interests  aligned  with  them  will  vote  in  favor 
of  the  chain. 

The  market  remains  unchanged  on  both  apricots  as 
well  as  peaches.  When  it  comes  to  futures,  canners 
are  very  reluctant  to  name  prices  on  1936  packing. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  MEASURES— The  big  interests  are 
getting  in  their  work  at  Washington.  Their  opposition  is  being 
felt  in  every  State  and  Congressional  District.  Every  reader  of 
The  Canning  Trade  should  realize  that  the  independent  busi¬ 
ness  man  must  have  an  even  break  and  should  make  known  to 
his  Representative  in  Congress  that  these  measures  must  be 
enacted  before  the  present  session  of  Congpress  is  over.  Make 
it  clear  to  the  Congressmen  that  the  bills  are  demanded  not  alone 
by  the  independent  business  man,  but  the  consuming  public. 
The  bills  stand  for  equal  opportunity  in  business  and  lower 
prices  to  the  consumers;  a  more  wholesome  community  life; 
greater  employment;  encouragement  to  the  youth  of  the  country 
as  well  as  financial  and  moral  support  to  the  community’s  social 
and  spiritual  activities.  All  of  this  is  represented  in  the  slogan: 
A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week) — The  Old 
Timer  was  vibrating  with  vigor  and  every  ounce  of  his  six-foot 
wiry  frame  denoted  action.  He  kept  on  talking  and  said: 

“I  also  had  an  experience  with  a  Corn  Canner  friend  or  rather 
he  did  and  he  told  me  about  it.  Talking  about  Com  Canners, 
that’s  right  down  your  alley,  isn’t  it?  This  Canner  had  a  fine 
distribution,  all  under  his  label,  in  a  certain  market.  Every 
year,  one  of  his  men  would  go  to  the  jobber  and  work  with  that 
jobber’s  salesmen  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so.  Two  years  back, 
the  jobber  told  the  canner  that  this  year  the  order  would  have 
to  be  placed  through  ABC,  meaning  a  group  buying  office.  The 

canner  told  the  jobber  to  go  to  H - .  After  thinking  it  over, 

the  canner  made  up  his  mind  he  could  sell  direct  to  that  retail 
trade.  He  made  a  price  a  few  cents  more  than  he  would  have 
sold  to  the  jobber  just  to  take  care  of  the  extra  expense.  That 
canner  has  been  able  to  double  his  business  in  that  particular 
field  and  with  every  satisfaction.  The  jobber  has  lost  a  nice 
volume  as  well  as  profit,  the  retailers  are  tickled  that  they  can 
buy  the  corn  direct  and  the  consumer  is  still  enjoying  a  high 
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quality  packing.  That’s  one  time  a  chiseling  operator  was  beat 
at  his  own  game,  wasn’t  it? 

Now  don’t  go  on  (interposed  your  Correspondent)  and  out¬ 
line  another  incident,  because  you  promised  last  week  you  would 
tell  about  Frankenstein’s  wife.  Guess  that  will  have  to  go 
over  now  until  next  week.  (To  be  continued.) 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade" 

All  Shrimp  Going  Out,  None  Coming  In — Canning  Begins  Again 
in  the  Fall — Oyster  Season  Over — Canned  Oysters  a  Particular 
Summer  Dish — Crab  Meat  Packing  Increases 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  30, 1936. 

HRIMP — The  canned  shrimp  situation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  stock  on  hand  is  unchanged,  because 
it  is  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in  and  this 
will  be  the  case  pretty  much  until  the  fall  shrimp  pack 
starts  up. 

The  canning  season  opens  in  Alabama  on  August 
1  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  it  starts  two  weeks 
later,  or  August  15. 

The  majority  of  the  shrimp  boats  have  laid  up  their 
trawls  or  nets  and  only  a  few  of  them  are  catching 
shrimp  for  the  raw  market. 

A  good  many  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  have  gone 
crabbing,  which  will  tide  them  over  until  the  fall 
shrimp  canning  season  starts. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  canning  season  as  well  as 
the  raw  oyster  season  is  over,  and  while  some  of  both 
are  being  sold,  yet  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  does 
not  figure  in  trade  circles. 

The  oyster  reefs  will  be  let  alone,  except  for  a  few 
oysters  that  will  be  removed  by  the  operators  of  small 
oyster  shops  in  the  coast  towns  that  serve  oysters 
through  the  summer  months  and  also  ship  a  few. 

There  is  no  apparent  good  reason  why  retail  grocery 
stores  should  place  canned  oysters  on  their  shelves  now 
and  not  move  them  until  next  fall,  hence  it  looks  like 
what  the  oyster  canning  industry  needs  very  badly  is 
sale  promotion  efforts,  designed  to  demonstrate  to  the 
housewife  that  canned  oysters  are  just  as  good  in  the 
hot  months  of  June  and  July  as  in  the  coldest  months. 
Because  they  are  canned  in  the  cold  months,  when 
oysters  are  at  their  best,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  housewife  should  not  serve  canned  oysters  on 
her  table  in  the  summer,  the  same  as  in  the  winter. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  for  eight 
ounce  and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  packing  of  crab  meat  is  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  developed  into  quite  a  business  in  this 
section  and  it  has  only  assumed  importance  in  the  last 
six  years.  Previous  to  that,  very  little  crab  meat  was 
packed  in  this  section  and  Maryland  and  Virginia  had 
the  business  pretty  well  sewed  up.  But  in  the  last 


three  years,  the  business  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  it  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
the  shrimp  fishermen  and  pickers  that  would  have  no 
work  in  the  summertime,  after  the  oyster  season  closed, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  crab  meat  business. 

The  crabs  are  steamed,  picked  and  the  meat  packed 
in  one  pound  cans,  but  not  processed. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  cans  of  crab  meat  are  not 
processed,  they  have  to  be  kept  on  ice  or  in  a  cold 
storage  room  and  are  shipped  fresh,  packed  in  ice  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Quite  a  good  deal  of  crab  meat  is  shipped  to  Balti¬ 
more,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
from  this  section. 

The  meat  from  the  body  of  the  crab  is  white  and 
flakey  and  is  classed  as  “Lump”  or  “White  Meat”  and 
it  brings  the  best  price. 

The  meat  from  the  claws  is  dark,  coarse  and  grainey 
and  classed  as  “Claw”  or  dark  crab  meat. 

It  is  understood  that  some  efforts  have  been  made  by 
sea  food  canners  of  this  section  to  process  our  crabs, 
but  evidently  the  results  were  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
because  they  are  not  being  processed  now ;  hence  it  is 
hoped  that  some  day  they  will. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Interest  in  New  Packs — Large  Part  of  Spinach  Pack  Already 
Sold  —  Confirming  Asparagus  at  New  Prices  —  Independent 
Asparagus  Prices  —  Peach  Drive  Doing  Well. 

San  Francisco,  April  30,  1936. 

EW  PACKS — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  late  has  been  the  marked  interest  shown 
in  new  pack  goods  at  opening  prices.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  expected  pack  of  spinach  has  been 
disposed  of,  with  buyers  coming  into  the  market  early 
to  take  advantage  of  the  discount  for  shipment  prior 
to  May  1.  Some  of  the  large  operators  are  already  out 
of  the  market  and  some  prorating  will  be  necessary, 
it  is  reported.  Opening  prices  on  asparagus  have  been 
announced  and  confirmations  of  orders  placed  subject 
to  approval  of  these  are  coming  in  in  good  shape,  with 
many  requests  for  immediate  shipment  of  needed  sizes 
and  grades.  Prices  on  Utah  pack  sugar  peas  were 
brought  out  some  time  ago  and  these  are  meeting  with 
favor, ,  with  a  good  volume  of  business  being  booked. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  prices  proved  about  as 
expected,  ranging  slightly  higher  than  those  of  last 
year.  Canners  are  paying  more  for  canning  stock  and 
there  seems  no  likelihood  that  the  pack  will  exceed  that 
of  last  year.  In  fact,  with  the  late  start  and  the  cool 
weather,  it  may  easily  prove  less.  Canners  who  de¬ 
layed  making  contracts  for  grass  are  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  an  unenviable  position  as  growers  have  been 
doing  so  well  with  shipments  to  the  fresh  markets  that 
prices  are  higher  than  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
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Some  of  the  opening  prices  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  which  form  a  good  cross  section  of  the 
lists  brought  out,  are  as  follows: 


to  the  fact  that  Broken  Slices  are  in  very  light  supply, 
with  No.  21/^s  scarcely  to  be  had  and  No.  10s  not  much 
more  plentiful. 


Size  Grade 


White  Green 


2^/z  Square — Giant  Peeled . $3.50 

2%  Square — Giant  Unpeeled  .  2.75 

2%  Square — Medium  .  2.75 

2%  Square — Ungraded  . 

1  Square — Collossal  .  2.55 

1  Square — Mammoth  .  2.60 

1  Square — Large  .  2.60 

1  Square — Medium  .  2.55 

1  Square — Small  .  2.35 


1  Square — Ungraded  . 

2  Tall — Mammoth  Natural 

2  Tall — Large  Natural  . 

1  Tall — Ungraded  . 

1  Tall — Salad  Points  . 

Picnics — Colossal  Natural  ... 
Picnics — Mammoth  Natural 

Picnics — Large  Natural  . 

Picnics — Medium  Natural  ... 

Picnics — Small  Natural  . 

2%  Round — Cut  Asparagus 
10  Round — Cut  Asparagus 
10  Round — Salad  Points  ... 


$3.25 

2.55 

2.55 

$2.35 

2.35 

2.40 

2.40 

2.35 

2.10 

2.15 

I. 95 
1.95 
1.55 
1.95 
1.321/2 
1.35 
1.35 
1.321/2 
1.25 
2.10 
6.75 

II. 50 


ALL  GREEN  ASPARAGUS 


2%  Square — Mammoth  .  3.05 

21/^  Square — Large  .  2.95 

21/^  Square — Medium  .  2.80 

21/4  Square — Blended  Sizes  .  2.80 

1  Square — Mammoth  .  2.60 

1  Square — Large  .  2.55 

1  Square — Medium  .  2.45 

1  Square — Small  .  2.20 

1  Square — Blended  Sizes  .  2.40 

2T  Round — Mammoth  .  2.40 

2T  Round — Large  .  2.35 

2T  Round — Medium  .  2.25 

2T  Round — Small  .  2.00 

2T  Round — Blended  Sizes  .  2.20 

Picnics — Mamoth  .  1.55 

Picnics — Large .  1.50 

Picnics — Medium  .  1.45 

Picnics — Small  .  1.30 

Picnics — Blended  Sizes  .  1.40 

21/4  Round — Cut  Asparagus  .  2.65 

10  Round — Cut  Asparagus  .  9.00 

2T  Round — Cut  Asparagus  .; .  2.00 

80z.  Round — Cut  Asparagus  .  .95 


PEACHES — The  drive  on  canned  peaches  is  moving 
ahead  nicely,  with  some  buyers  who  bought  fairly 
freely  at  the  low  prices  quoted  in  January  coming 
back  for  more  at  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing.  A 
feature  of  the  present  campaign  is  that  it  is  a  grower- 
conducted  affair.  Efforts  are  being  concentrated  on 
a  few  grades  and  sizes,  there  being  many  items  virtu¬ 
ally  out  of  stock. 

SELLING  ON  TASTE— The  I.  G.  A.  organization 
is  creating  considerable  interest  in  its  Ripe  ’N  Ragged 
brand  of  fruits  under  which  freestone  peaches,  apricots 
and  pineapple  are  offered.  The  point  stressed  is  that 
fully  ripened  fruit  is  used  and  that  while  appearance 
may  suffer  somewhat,  the  quality  is  better. 

PINEAPPLE — Pineapple  is  in  a  very  firm  position 
with  additional  items  in  very  short  supply  or  off  the 
market  entirely.  Increased  activity  has  been  noted  of 
late  on  No.  21/^  Fancy,  and  also  on  No.  2  Tall.  There 
is  also  more  interest  being  taken  in  No.  2  and  No.  2i/^ 
Standards  than  for  some  time.  This  trend  is  credited 


SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  has  picked 
up  somewhat  during  the  past  week,  with  more  orders 
from  interior  points  calling  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
fish  in  mixed  cars.  Prices  remain  without  change. 
Alaska  Reds  being  held  at  $2.35  and  Pinks  at  $1.05 
and  $1.10. 

je  ^ 

IMPORTANT  MERGER 

TWO  of  the  country’s  oldest  and  best-known  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  houses  were  brought  together  this 
week  through  the  action  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  & 
Co.,  New  York,  in  taking  over  the  business  of  Eldridge, 
Baker  Co.,  Prominent  wholesale  grocers  of  Boston. 

Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.  operate  branch  jobbing 
plants  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Camden, 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Detroit.  The  company  fea¬ 
tures  extensively  its  “Premier”  brand,  and  packs  its 
own  coffee,  spices,  and  other  products  under  this  label 
at  factories  at  Landisville,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 
The  company  also  cans  fruits  and  vegetables  for  dis¬ 
tribution  under  this  label.  Leggett  &  Co.  have  been 
prominent  in  the  New  York  wholesale  grocery  trade 
since  1869. 

Eldridge,  Baker  Co.  are  also  old-timers  in  the  field, 
having  been  originally  established  as  Crocker  &  Eld¬ 
ridge,  in  1884.  The  company  later  became  known  as 
Eldridge,  Baker  &  Bain,  and  came  under  its  present 
title  with  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Bain  in  1905.  Stanley 
H.  Eldridge,  president  of  the  company,  which  he  has 
headed  since  1908,  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  business.  Austin  L.  Baker  has  been 
with  the  firm  for  52  years,  while  his  son,  Austin  L. 
Baker,  Jr.,  vice-president,  has  also  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  many  years.  L«ggett  &  Co.,  it  is  reported, 
will  continue  to  operate  the  business  under  its  present 
name,  and  the  featured  private  brands  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  will  be  distributed  by  both  houses. 

Austin  L.  Baker,  Sr.,  of  the  Boston  house,  has  long 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  National-Ameri- 
can  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  holding  many  im¬ 
portant  offices  in  that  organization. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O,  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


HOMINY 


Std.  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  .60 

No.  2%  . 75  .76 

No.  10  . 3.00  3.00 


.46  .60 

.62%  .66 
1.85  2.16 


Canned  Vegetables 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 

Bias  tern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.85 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.80 

2.90 

Medium,  No,  2% . . . 

2.70 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No,  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.35 

2.50 

2.26 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.85 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.36 

2.35 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.35 

2.45 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.10 

2.20 

Fey.,  No.  2 _ 

.85 

.66 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

3.60 

4.25 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .90 

No.  10  .  3^76 

PEAS 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Rod  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


.40 

.75 

2.60 

.40 

.75 

2.60 

.75 

3.75 

.80 

3.76 

.72% 

.80 

.65 

3.75 

.76 

3.75 

1.10 

1.15 

.85 

4.00 

.70 

.90 

4.25 

.76 

.62% 

.76 

.42% 

.46 

.76 

.85 

2.50 

2.66 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

3.76 

4.00 

4.00 

.80 

.86 

.86 

3.76 

4.00 

4.26 

.62% 

.65 

.85 

2.90 

3.00 

4.25 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  21/2  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2... 
No.  10  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — WholeKrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 


1.20 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.85 

.65 

.60 

.66 

.80 

.70 

.76 

.65 

.75 

.60 

.;o 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.90 

3.25 

3.26 

2.76 

3.50 

.90 

.90 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.95 

.96 

1.10 

3.75 

4.00 

3.16 

3.00 

4.00 

3.40 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00  . 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.66  . 

3.15 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00  . 

.70 

.80 

1.06 

1.36  . 

.96 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00  . 

.85 

.95  . 

4.25 

4.76  . 

.92% 

.96 

1.00 

1.06 

7.60 

7.76 

.90 

.90 

.82% 

.86 

1.16 

1.16 

.90 


.76 

4.36 

.67% 

4.10 


.90 


.76 

4.36 


.67% 

4.10 


No.  2  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s .  . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  "‘7() 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  ___ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  "@5 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3_75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 65 

Soaked,  2s  . 45 

10s  .  2.40 

Blackeye,  28  . 65 

10s  . 3.26 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2%. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 70 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  10  . ; .  3.60 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 65 

No.  2%  . 86 

No.  3  . 95 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 75 

No.  2%  . 96 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  . 3.00 


1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 

1.36 

1.40 

1.35 

1.46 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.45 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.35 

1.16 

1.20 

.90 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.06 

1.16 

.75 

1.05 

1.05 

1.06 

6.26 

6.26 

.76 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

.70 

.90 

.82% 

.82% 

4.60 

4.50 

1.60 

1.66 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.35 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

1.36 

1.00 

1.25 

i.id 

1.20 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

.96 

.70 

.70 

.92% 

.92% 

1.06 

.92% 

.92% 

5.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.00 

.65 

.67% 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.26 

.66 

.80 

i.id 

.92% 

.92% 

.65 

.56 

3.00 

3.20 

.90 

.96 

3.25 

3.60 

.60 

.67% 

.67% 

.72% 

2.35 

2.40 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.96 

1.02% 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

1.16 

1.26 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.76 

4.06 

.66 

.87% 

.87% 

.96 

3.00 


.67%  .70 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Eastern 

Central 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

TOMATOES 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

. 

No.  10  . . 

Solid  pack 

BLACKBERRIES 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 46 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.86 

.96 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  . . . 

. 70 

.80 

.70 

.76 

.96 

1.16 

No.  3  . . 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.30 

1.60 

4.90 

6.00 

No.  3  . 

_  1.16 

No.  10  . . . 

.  3.60 

3.26 

3.60 

1.16 

1.20 

With  puree 

BLUEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 40 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2  . 

. 62% 

.66 

.67% 

.72% 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

. 97%  1.00 

.96 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

7  on 

7.00 

No.  3  . 

.  1.06 

1.06 

3.26 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.16 

3.00 

3.36 

3.00 

CHERRIES 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

. 42% 

.47% 

.60 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

a  9K 

3.76 

4.00 

8.60 

4.00 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

4.10 

4.26 

. 40 

.66 

.67% 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

8.60 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

• 

...~“ 

TOMATO  JUICE 

GOOSEBERRIES 

No.  1  . 

.37% 

.42% 

.60 

.70 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 

9  7K 

2.76 

3.26 

3.40 

3.60 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  . 

. 76 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  . 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  lO' . 

. .  3.50 

3.75 

3.60 

No.  10  . 

6.76 

6.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

. 

1.40 

1.60 

Canned  Fruits 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

.... 

No.  2  . . 

APPLES 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack....  2.76 

3.00 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.16 

3.00 

3.26 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16 


West  Coast 
Low  Hish 


2.36  2.66 

8.26  8.76 


2.60  2.60 
2.40  2.60 

2.26  2.80 


8.00 

2!i'6 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


.70  .76 

3.10  3.26 

.67%  .70 

2.86  3.00 


APRICOTS 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

16  oz . 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 


No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  2%,  Std. . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . .  1.10  1.15 

No.  6  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


1.76  2.00 

1.66  1.66 

1.30  1.36 


LOBSTER 


.60 

1.15 

3.50 


Flats,  1  lb . 

6.60 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

3.25 

y4  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

.  OR 

1.05 

.  1 .00 

.  2.00 

2.10 

Selects,  6  oz . 

8  oz . 

No.  1  ... 
No.  300 
No.  2  ... 
No.  6  ... 


.62% 
.62% 
•  .76 
.90 
2.76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


SALMON 

.  Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

.  Flat,  No.  %.._ . 

.  3.26  Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  Flat.  No.  % . 

.  Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

.  No.  %  . 

1.76  2.00  Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 


1.60  1.80  Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.46  1.66 

8.60  4.00  SHRIMP 

6.00  6.26  Dry,  No.  1 .  1.20  1.20 

Wet,  No.  1,  Lar^e .  1.30  1.30 


1.60 

1.30 

1.26 

1.10 


4.26 


1.56 

1.45 

1.26 

1.12% 


4.60 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


PINEAPPLE 


Hawaiian.  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 .  .  1.60 

No.  2%  .  1.80 

Std.,  No.  2 .  1.46 

No.  2%  .  1.70 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10.... 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10. 

Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%s  . 

y4S  . 

Licht  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

y4S  . . 


2.35  2.36 

.  1.66 

.......  1.76 


1.06  1.10 


.  1.76 

.96  1.00 

1.66  1.65 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.00  6.76 

3.86  4.26 

_  9.00 

.......  6.00 

.......  8.60 


6.76  6.00 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators ;  Bottle  Washers ;  Tomato  Conveyor ;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor ;  Bottle  Conveyor ;  Apple  Grater ;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers  ;  Portable  Labeler ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator ;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  Address  Box  A-2103  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts, 
inside  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as 
many  as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self- 
Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake 
and  discharge  1^^  inch — $65.00.  One  Deep  Well 
Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  2l^  inch  galvanized  pipe  and 
succor  rod — $30.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Monitor  Wonder  Continu¬ 
ous  Tomato  Cooker,  in  good  condition,  selling  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Talbot  Canning  Corp.,  Cordova,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Kook  More  Koils,  Pulp  Tanks,  Copper 
Kettles,  Pumps,  Brass  Piping,  Wood  or  Metal  Pea 
Boxes,  Sprague  Exhauster,  and  other  equipment. 
Address  Box  A-2111  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED — Two  250  gallon,  two  500  gallon  and  one 
5000  gallon  tanks.  Must  be  Monel  Metal,  Stainless 
Steel  or  Glass  Lined.  Give  detailed  description,  dimen¬ 
sions,  condition  and  where  located,  as  would  want  to 
inspect.  Niagara  County  Preserving  Corporation, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Through  April  and  May  millions  of 
Marglobe  and  Pritchard  Tomato  Plants  from  Ferry 
Morse  Seed.  Quality  Packing  Co.,  Okeechobee,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — 1  40  H.P.  Skid  Boiler;  1  4  Compart¬ 
ment  Tom  Brown  Process  Tank  and  7  Crates ;  1  Deep 
Well  Pump  (new).  Rush  Canning  Company,  Wash¬ 
burn,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — The  business  of  the  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Company,  Lewiston,  Maine.  A  business 
established  twenty  years,  whose  brands  “Heart  of 
Maine”  and  “Son  of  Maine”  are  well  and  favorably 
known  from  Coast  to  Coast.  We  packed  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  Corn  on  the  Cob,  Cream  Style  and  Whole  Grain, 
String  Beans,  Carrots,  Pumpkins,  Squash  and  Apples, 
sliced  and  quartered,  also  Applesauce.  Our  canning 
shed  burned  dovm  leaving  the  lot  and  all  the  springs 
and  deep  wells  in  good  condition,  also  frost  proof  store¬ 
house,  a  brick  fire  proof  office,  a  nice  home  for  super¬ 
intendent  or  owners  with  250  acres  of  land  highly 
under  cultivation  and  right  in  the  sweet  corn  belt  of 
Maine,  with  individual  farmers  all  over  the  section 
ready  to  plant  any  quantity  of  crops  that  you  may 
want;  being  in  a  dairying  section,  the  farmers  have 
plenty  of  barn  dressing  to  assure  the  finest  crops.  This 
ought  to  be  a  fine  proposition  for  the  small  capital  out¬ 
lay.  If  interested  we  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  full 
particulars  and  price.  Write  today.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Canning  Plant  just  erected. 
Splendid  opening.  Peas,  beans,  tomatoes  four  weeks 
ahead  of  Eastern  Shore.  Large  acreage  now  planted 
by  farmers  and  truckers.  Sea  foods  available,  making 
a  year  around  proposition.  Only  experienced,  reliable 
concern  invited.  F.  R.  Seeley,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
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FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 

FOR  RENT — All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery  build¬ 
ing  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage  avail¬ 
able.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large  railroad 
siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section.  Address 
Box  A-2116  C/b  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  canning  plant  Superintendent  by 
reliable  packer  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  to  take 
charge  of  plant  during  the  spring  tomato  canning  season. 
Must  be  available  May  15th.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  and  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  tomatoes,  cat¬ 
sup  and  puree  and  have  mechanical  ability.  Only  high  grade 
man  will  be  considered.  References  required.  State  wages 
expected.  Address  Box  B-2114  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Manager  for  Ketchup  department.  Year 
around  position.  Must  be  practical  man  and  have  formula. 
Give  experience.  Address  Box  B-2110  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  grower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L.  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  canning  corn,  string  beans  and  apples.  Can  build  and 
equip  plants.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2115  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


ANOTHER  BROKEN  HEART 

Motorist:  I’m  sorry  I  ran  over  your  hen.  Would  a 
dollar  make  it  right? 

Farmer:  Wall,  better  make  it  two.  I  have  a  rooster 
that  was  mighty  fond  of  that  hen  and  the  shock  might 
kill  him,  too. 

MYSTERY 

Prof. :  Why  weren’t  you  at  the  lecture  last  night  ? 

Prep:  I  was  there.  I  sat  in  the  last  row,  behind  the 
pillar. 

Prof,  (not  very  puzzled) :  Strange,  you’re  the  twen¬ 
tieth  one  who  sat  behind  that  pillar. 

GUILTY,  YET  SATISFIED 

“You  were  going  forty  miles  an  hour!”  said  the 
policeman,  reproachfully. 

“I’m  no  deliberate  lawbreaker,”  said  Mr.  Chuggins. 
“I’m  ashamed  of  myself,  but  I’m  kind  o’  proud  of  the 
old  flivver.” 

LIGHT  MEAL 

He  was  unaware  of  the  eccentricities  to  be  found  in 
the  Wild  West  when  he  entered  what  seemed  to  be  the 
only  hotel  in  the  place.  After  ushering  him  to  a  table 
and  giving  the  stranger  a  glass  of  ice-water,  the  waiter 
inquired:  “Will  you  have  sausages  on  toast?” 

“No,  I  never  eat  ’em,”  the  guest  replied. 

“In  that  case,”  said  the  waiter,  “dinner  is  over.” 

“Hey,  mister!  Yer  engine’s  smokin’.” 

“Well,  it’s  old  enough.” 

THE  RISING  GENERATION 

Photographer:  Watch,  and  you’ll  see  a  pretty  little 
dicky  bird  come  out. 

Modem  Child:  Oh,  don’t  be  an  ass!  Expose  your 
plate  and  let’s  get  this  over. 

EXEMPTION 

“Who’s  that  fraternity  brother  of  yours  from  Chi¬ 
cago  ?” 

“You  mean  Smith?” 

“No.” 

“Brown.” 

“No.” 

“Brown  ?” 

“I  said  ‘no’.” 

“Well,  there’s  two  Browns.  I  thought  it  might  be 
the  other  one.” 

WHERE,  OH,  WHERE 

Officer — “You  were  making  forty-five.  I’ll  have  to 
pinch  you — ” 

Martha — “Oh,  if  you  must,  please  do  it  where  it 
won’t  show!” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


-  the  Machinery 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chedns. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  rm,  AU  Kinds. 

Acme  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FELLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spiague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Houses  that  supply  them 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SOKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  OUo. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Elaltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeticaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  UNED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUilC  COKVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  ol  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  I’rocess. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  C^mg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alame^,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Glass  lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  1 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  B2dtimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PHILLIPS  CAIV  COMPANY 

^Manufacluren  of  Packers  Saniianj  Gam 


. .  division  of  llie . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'J^acken  of  ]?hillips  Delicious  QualUif  Canned  'fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

Sift  Out  the  Money  Peas ! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 


Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  ■  SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfee  Original  Grader  House'’’ 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -lORANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 


Think  now  of  next  spring! 


THIS  SPRING  the  demand  for  hybrids  is  again  far  ahead 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  so  each  year  for  the  past 
four  years. 

NEXT  SPRING  no  surplus  of  reliable  hybrid  stocks  should  be 
counted  on.  So  much  is  involved  in  their  correct  production  that 
suppliers  have  to  make  very  close  estimates  before  planting  begins. 
This  is  especially  true  of  hybrids  which  must  be  adapted  to  parti¬ 
cular  localities. 

FOR  SAFETY,  contract  now  for  next  year’s  needs  -  but  only 
where  you  know  the  necessary  parent  inbreds  are  available  and 
completely  pure-lined;  where  you  can  be  assured  that  your 
F 1  seed  will  be  produced  with  unquestionable  skill  and  care  by 
experienced  breeders  and  growers. 


Immediate  action  is  necessary  if  your  specifications  are  to  be  included  in  the  1936  plant¬ 
ing  schedule.  Full  information  on  the  purity  and  adaptation  of  our  stocks  will  gladly  be 
sent  on  request. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


